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Gotenzug 


Gebt  Raum,  ihr  Vfilker,  unserm  Schritt : 

wlr  sind  die  letzten  Gotenl 
Wir  tragen  keine  Sch&tze  mit  - 
wir  tragen  einen  ioten. 

Mit  Schild  an  Schild  und  Speer  an  Speer 
wir  ziehn  nach  lordlands  Winden, 
bis  wir  im  fernsten  grauen  Meer 
die  Insel  fhule  finden. 

Das  soli  der  ireue  Insel  sein; 

dort  gilt  noch  Eid  und  Ehre : 
dort  senken  wir  den  Kbnig  ein 
im  Sarg  der  Eisenspeere. 

Wir  kommen  her  --  gebt  Raum  dem  Schritt 
aus  Romas  falschem  Toren; 
wir  tragen  nur  den  KiJnig  mit  -- 
die  Krone  ging  verloren. 


Eelix  Dahn 
1834-1912 
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I 

THE  OR  I  GrlS  OP  THE  GOTHS 

The  Goths  formed  a  branch  of  the  Eastern  group  of  the 
Germanic  peoples.  Other  branches  of  the  same  group  were 
the  Gepidae,  Kugians,  Sciri,  Burgundians,  lugii,  Vandals 
and  Bastarnae.  The  term  Goth  is  often  used  as  a  collective 
name,  since  the  Goths  created  the  national  church  and  lit¬ 
erary  language  of  the  East- Germanic  peoples.  Their  language 
stands  as  the  solitary  representative  of  the  entire  group. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  Goth  is  the  subject  of  much  debate. 

Goth:-  Gutans  (in  the  runic  inscription 
of  Pietroassa  '  Gfutaniowihailag  ’  ;  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  form  is  questionable),  Gut- 
thiuda  (cal endary);  O.E.  Got an;  O.S.  Gotar, 

Gotnar,  G-ot-thjoth,  Goth-thjoth;  O.Swed. 
runic  Kutar,  read  Gutar;  Lat.  Gutones  (Pliny, 
first  century),  Gotones  (Tacitus),  Gothones, 

Goti,  Gotti,  Gothi; . The  name  Goths  is 

found  again  in  Gotland.  It  is  probably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  verb  ’to  pour',  Goth,  giutan, 
participle  gutans.  But  bearing  in  mind 
Langenfelt ’ s  warning  (Anthropos,  XIV/XV,  303), 
we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the  cur¬ 
rent  fanciful  interpretations  starting  out 
from  this  root,  such  as  ’pourers  out  of  seed’ 
and  ’stallions’  for  example,  or  Doreen's 
’poured  out  people’.  In  anticipation  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  tribal  name  originates 
in  a  place  name,  in  this  case  most  likely  a 
water  name.1 

Per  lame  der  Goten  (so  und  nicht  Gothen  zu 
schreiben) ,  In  gotischer  Sprache  Gutans,  ags. 

Gotan,  anord.  Gotar,  muBte  ahd.  Gozzun,  nhd. 

Gossen  lauten.  Der  diirfte  wie  mancher  andere 
Stammname  'die  Manner'  schlechtweg  bedeuten 

Schdtte :  Our  Porefathers,  Vol.  II,  p.  8. 


2 


und  gehflrt  mit  anord.  gotnar  (Einzahl  gote) 

'Mnner' ,  norweg.  gut,  sciiwed.  gosse  aus  gotse 
’ Junge'  zusammen.  Anord.  gote  bedeutet  aber 
auch  ’HoB’,  und  daB  schon  das  gotische  Gut- 
thiuda  ' Gotenvolk’  als  ’Pferdevolk’  ver- 
standen  werden  konnte,  zeigt  eine  uns  iiber- 
lieferte  scherzende  Oder  spottende  ErzShlung, 
daB  die  Goten  aus  Kriegsgefangenen  hervor- 
gegangen  seien,  die  um  den  Preis  eines  Pferdes 
freigekauft  wurden.  Mit  dem  Kamen  der  Goten 
ist  wohl  jener  der  Gautar,  jetzt  Gfitar,  in 
Schweden  wahrscheinlich  verwandt;  jener  der 
Gotar  auf  der  Insel  Gotland  ist  vfillig  der 
gleiche. 

The  Goths  are  met  with  for  the  first  time  in  history 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.  We  do  not  know  for  cer¬ 
tain  the  year*  of  their  arrival.  After  discussing  the 
evidence  available,  Kerman  draws  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ.^ 
According  to  Jordanes  they  came  in  three  ships  from  Scandi¬ 
navia,  led  by  their  king  Berig,  and  landed  at  a  place  which 
was  henceforth  called  Gothiscandza.  They  first  drove  out 
the  Ulmerugians  and  then  overthrew  the  latter’s  neighbors, 
the  Vandals. 

Ex  hac  igitur  Scandza  insula  quasi  officina 
gentium  aut  certe  velut  vagina  nationum 
cum  rege  suo  nomine  nerig  Gothi  quondam 
memorantur  egressi :  qui  ut  primum  e  navi bus 
exientes  terras  attigerunt,  ilico  nomen 
loci  dederunt.  nam  odieque  illic,  ut  fer- 
tur,  Gothiscandza  vocatur.  unde  mos  pro¬ 
mo  vent  es  ad  sedes  ulmerugorum,  qui  tunc 
Ocean!  ripas  insidebant,  castra  metati  sunt 
eosque  commisso  proelio  propriis  sedibus 

^Much:  Deutsche  Stammeskunde ,  p.  118. 

2 Kerman:  Die  Herkunft  der  Germanen,  p.  58. 
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pepulerunt,  eorumque  vicinos  Vandalos  iam  , 
tunc  subiugantes  suis  aplicavere  victoriis. 

The  island  of  Scandia  signifies  the  Scandinavian  pen¬ 
insula,  or  the  island  of  Gotland.  The  exact  place  from 
which  the  Goths  set  sail  is  debatable.  Herman  states  that 
Jordanes  must  have  meant  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  As 
he  points  out,  it  is  expecting  too  much  to  believe  that 
Jordanes  would  be  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  north  of 
Europe  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  small  island 
of  Gotland  and  the  larger  "island 11  of  Scandia.  ns  further 
evidence  Herman  states  that  as  far  as  is  known  there  were 
never  any  kings  on  Gotland,  and  Jordanes  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  the  Goths  came  under  the  leadership  of  Berig. 
However,  Schmidt  takes  issue  with  this  argument. ^  In  his 
opinion  Berig  was  nothing  more  than  the  leader  of  the 
people  and  if  Jordanes  gives  him  the  title  of  king,  he  is 
but  a  " Volksktinig" ,  and  could  come  from  Gotland  even  if  no 
kings  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  existed  there.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gdtaland  on  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and 
of  the  island  of  Gotland  both  bore  the  Gothic  name,  the 
latter  were  called  in  old- Swedish  Gotar  or  Gutar,  the  for¬ 
mer  Go  tar. 

Herman  examines  the  archaological  evidence  presented 

^Jordanes:  Getica,  IV,  25-26. 

2 Herman:  Die  Herkunft  der  Germanen,  p.  49. 

3 Schmidt :  Geschichte  der  deutschen  StSmme,  p.  196. 
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by  Kossinna,  Blume  and  Almgren,  and  draws  the  conclusion 

that  the  G-oths  must  have  come  from  the  mainland  of  south- 

ern  Sweden.'1'  He  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  they 

must  have  come  from  Ostergfltland  and  Vlstergdtland . 

Die  Hauptmenge  der  Goten  ist  also  aus 
Oster-  und  V&sterg6tland  urn  Chr.  G-eb. 
ausgewandert . 2 

It  seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  the  Goths  did 
settle  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula 
river.  The  interpretation  "Gothic  shore1*  for  Gutiskandja 
is  rejected  by  Schtitte  as  too  artificial. 3  The  indent i - 
fication  of  the  expression  with  Gdansk,  the  Polish  name 
of  Danzig  is  seriously  questioned  by  Schiitte^  and  rejected 
completely  by  Schmidt. 

Schmidt  denies  that  the  Goths  formed  part  of  the 

Swabian  kingdom  of  the  Marcomannic  king  karoboduus . 

Die  h&ufig  ausgesprochene  Behauptung, 
daB  sie  zum  Keiche  des  Harkomannenk8nigs 
ittarbod  gehflrt  Mtten,  ist  unbegrtindet ;  sie 
stdtzt  sich  lediglich  auf  Strabo  VII  1,  3, 
wo  statt  des  dberlieferten  ’Boutonas’ 

’Goutonas1  gelesen  wird.b 

Schtitte^  in  agreement  with  Schdnfeld  in  Pauly - Wis sow aa  is 

unable  to  accept  this  argument.  In  his  opinion  the  Goths 

could  hardly  have  escaped  the  sway  of  Maroboduus.  How 

^Herman:  Die  Herkunf't  der  Germanen,  pp.  49-58. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  58. 

3schdtte:  Our  forefathers,  p.  15 • 

4lbid.,  p.  16. 

5Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  StHmme,  p.  196. 

6lbid.,  p.  197. 

7ScMtte:  Our  forefathers,  p.  17. 

8Supplementband  III,  p. 
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much  territory  the  Goths  occupied  and  under  what  conditions 
they  lived  we  do  not  really  know.  Tacitus  states  that  they 
lived  beyond  the  lygians  and  were  ruled  by  their  kings  ra¬ 
ther  more  strictly  than  the  rest  of  the  Germanic  nations. 

Trans  lugios  Gothones  regnantur,  paulo  iam 
adductius  quam  ceterae  Germanorum  gentes, 
nondum  tamen  supra  libertatem.^ 

It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  describe  Gothic  civili- 
zat  ion  itself.  What  information  we  have  covers  the  Ger¬ 
manic  tribes  as  a  whole.  Our  main  source  is  Tacitus’  Ger¬ 
mania  and  in  all  probability  the  features  that  Tacitus  des¬ 
cribes  are  shared  more  or  less  by  all  the  Germanic  peoples. 

The  term  Germania  is  used  by  Tacitus  for  the  area  which 
to-day  includes  modern  Germany,  Denmark,  horway ,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  the  greater  part  of  Poland.  The  various 
tribes  inhabiting  this  area  were  given  the  name  of  Germani. 
To  attempt  to  equate  this  area  with  modern  Germany  or  the 
people  who  inhabited  it  with  modern  Germans  is  a  grave  mis¬ 
take.  Unfortunately  the  term  Germani  (German,  die  Germanen 
French,  les  Germains;  etc.)  is  translated  into  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  as  the  Germans,  and  at  the  same  time  the  inhabitants 
of  modern  Germany  (German,  die  Deutschen;  French,  les  Alle- 
mands ;  etc)  are  also  called  Germans.  Since  the  time  of 
Tacitus  the  peoples  of  Europe  have  swayed  back  and  forth 

^"Tacitus:  Germania,  44. 
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across  the  continent.  Modern  France  possesses  much  that 
is  Germanic  in  its  make-up.  Guizot  states  that  Germanic 
contribution  to  modern  civilization  is  the  idea  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty. 

Ge  que  les  Germains  ont  surtout  apporte  dans 
le  monde  romain,  c’est  1’ esprit  de  liberte 
individuelle ,  le  besoin,  la  passion  de  l’inde- 
pendance,  de  1 1 individuality . 

Moreover  in  modern  Germany  a  strong  Slavic  element 

exists.  To  blame  the  modern  Germans  for  the  downfall  of 

the  Roman  Empire  is  absurd,  and  yet  if  no  distinction  is 

made  in  English  between  Hdie  Germanen’1  and  ndie  Deutschen 

such  an  inference  can  easily  be  made. 

If  we  are  to  guard  against  restricting  the  term  nGer- 

manin  to  the  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  present  day 

Germany,  we  must  at  the  same  time  take  care  not  to  give 

it  too  extensive  a  meaning.  Schiitte  tells  us  that  Posi- 

tr 

donius  was  the  first  to  use  the  name,  and  that  i$  issued 
from  the  Celts  in  pre-Christian  times.2  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers,  but  often  with  an  ambi¬ 
guous  meaning.  Apparently  Caesar  used  it  for  a  group  of 
Celtic- speaking  tribes  in  Belgium  and  then  for  the  tribes 
to  the  east. 3  That  the  name  came  to  the  Romans  from  the 

1 Guizot:  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,  p.  212. 
2Schdtte:  Our  Forefathers,  Vol.  I,  p.  17. 

3 Ibid. ,  p .  17. 
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people  of  Gaul,  who  used  it  to  indicate  their  eastern 
neighbors,  is  accepted  without  reserve  by  Schmidt.-*-  Taci¬ 
tus  says  that  the  name  11  Germania i!  was  quite  a  late  term 
as  compared  with  Marsians,  Gambrivians,  Suabians,  and 
Yandals.  It  was  applied  to  the  first  of  the  peoples  who 
crossed  the  Rhine.  What  was  originally  a  name  given  to  a 
tribe  was  gradually  extended  to  include  all  of  the  people 
east  of  the  Rhine  who  bore  certain  similarities. 

Ceterum  Germaniae  vocabulum  recens  et  nuper 
additum,  quoniam  qui  primi  Rhenum  transgressi 
Gallos  expulerint,  ac  (nunc  fungri)  tunc 
German!  vocati  sint.  Ita  nationis  nomen  non 
gentis  evaluisse  paulatim,  ut  omnes  primum  a 
vie  tore  ob  me  turn,  mox  et  a^se  ip  sis  inuento 
nomine  Germani  vo car entur . 2 

Schdtte  discusses  the  name  thoroughly  and  traces  its 
use  through  the  works  of  various  writers. 5  The  tendency  . 
of  modern  writers  in  English  is,  as  we  have  said  before, 
to  translate  the  term  M Germani "  by  "German".  Some  writers 
use  the  word  "Teuton"  to  avoid  ambiguity,  but  even  this 
attempt  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  since  the  word  is 
often  used  to  describe  the  modern  Germans. 

The  root  teut-  (people)  is  the  same  as  in 
"Deutsche,  Teutsche"  and  therefore  "Teutons" 
is  often  used  as  a  Latinisation  of  this  name. 

There  is,  however,  no  direct  historical  con¬ 
nection  as  the  Teutons  undoubtedly  lived  out¬ 
side  Germany,  most  probably  in  the  district 

^Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&mrne,  Vol.  I,  p.  40. 
2Tacitus:  Germania,  II. 

3Schfttte :  Our  Forefathers,  Vol.  I,  pp.  19-27. 
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of  Thiuth  on  Zealand,  perhaps  also  in  the 
Jutland  Thiuth,  now  Ty.  After  their  dis¬ 
covery  by  Pytheas,  345  B.C.,  as  the  first 
Gothonic  people  of  history,  they  won  fame 
by  their  expedition  to  Southern  Europe  of 
113-102  B.C.  In  A.D.  40  Mela  placed  them 
on  the  island  "Codanouia"  i.e.  Scandinavia, 
by  which  is  meant  Zealand.  After  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  "Theotisei"  became  the 
usual  names  for  the  Germans.  It  was  then 
Latinised  into  "Teutons”  and  the  intermediate 
forms  "Teutsche"  and  "Theutonici"  came  into 
being.  1' 

Sch&tte  himself  has  created  the  term  "Gothonie  nations"? 
It  is  perhaps  just  as  satisfactory  to  use  the  term  "Ger¬ 
manic"  for  the  German  equivalent  " German! s ch " ,  "Germanic 
peoples"  for  "die  Germanen" ,  and  to  restrict  the  names 
"German"  and  "Germany"  to  the  modern  country.  Further¬ 
more  the  terms  "Germanic"  and  "Germanic  peoples"  should  be 
restricted  to  those  tribes  who  were  found  in  the  days  of 
Tacitus  in  the  area  comprising  roughly  modern  Germany, 
part  of  Poland  and  Scandinavia.  Any  attempt  to  associate 
the  name  with  modern  Germany  or  to  apply  it,  as  did 
Chamberlain,  to  the  whole  European  stock,  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  3 


For  a  description  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
Germanic  tribes,  our  chief  source  is  Tacitus.  As  has  been 
stated  by  various  writers  Tacitus  probably  over- emphasized 

^Schdtte:  Our  Forefathers,  Vol.  I,  p.  29* 

^Ibid.j  Preface. 

3Grundlagen  des  19ten  Jahrhunderts,  Vol.  I,  p.  304. 
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Germanic  virtue  in  order  to  make  Roman  vice  more  evident. 

On  the  other  hand  we  should  not  go  to  the  extremes  of 
Albert  Guerard,  who  is  probably  pouring  out  his  wrath  on 
modern  Germany.  "The  barbarians  were  fully  as  corrupt  as 
the  worst  Romans;  but  in  addition,  they  were  barbarians, 
brutal  and  deceitful.  "■*■ 

The  population  was  quite  large;  Kaufmann  states  that 
it  must  have  been  several  million. 2  The  numbers  given  by 
ancient  writers  of  the  men  killed  in  battle  and  of  the 
prisoners  taken  are  no  doubt  exagerated.  However,  the 
Romans  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  100,000  men  on  the 
Rhine.  The  tribes  were  not  exceptionally  well  armed  and 
had  developed  no  organized  method  of  fighting.  They  were 
constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  only  in  overwhelming 
numbers  did  they  prove  dangerous  to  the  Roman  legions. 

The  average  life-span  was  much  shorter  than  that  of  to-day, 
and  only  a  small  number  of  people  survived  more  than  fifty 
years  the  many  dangers  of  a  life  of  continual  fighting. 

"Die  meisten  starben  in  der  Bl&the  der  Jahre;  aber  die 
Jahrg&nge  von  dem  zehnten  bis  zu  dem  dreifiigsten  Jahre 
waren  desto  zahlreicher. "5 

Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  Germanic  peoples  all  had  the 

^France:  A  Short  History,  p.  72. 

2Deutsche  Geschichte,  p.  108. 

3 Ibid. 
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same  physical  characteristics:  fierce  blue  eyes,  red  hair, 
and  large  frames  which  were  good  only  for  a  spurt,  with  no 
power  of  endurance* 

Ipse  eorum  opinionibus  accedo  qui  Germanise 
populos  nullis  aliis  aliarum  nationum  con- 
ubiis  infectos  propriam  et  sinceram  et  tantum 
sui  similem  gentem  extitisse  arbitrantur. 

Unde  habitus  quoque  eorporum,  tamquam  in 
tanto  hominum  numero,  idem  omnibus:  truces 
et  eaeruli  oculi,  rutilae  comae,  magna 
corpora  et  tantum  ad  impetum  ualida,  laboris 
atque  operum  non  eadem  patientia,  minimeque 
sitim  aestumque  tolerare,  frigora  atque  ine- 
diam  caelo  soloue  adsueuerunt .1 

The  Germanic  tribes  v^ere  barbarian,  in  so  far  as  their 
social  and  political  life  was  not  developed  to  the  extent 
of  the  Roman.  Guizot  makes  a  comparison  between  the  Ger¬ 
manic  tribes  and  other  tribes  of  the  world,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  such  as  the  American  Indian,  and  shows  that 

o 

their  ideas  and  customs  had  much  in  common.  However,  we 
should  refrain  from  using  the  term  "barbarian”  with  the 
meaning  that  M*  Guerard  gives  the  word.  Germanic  society 
was  primitive  and  the  people  were  governed  by  custom  more 
so  than  by  law.  By  the  tinie  of  Tacitus  each  tribe  had 
developed  into  a  unity  to  which  might  be  given  the  name 
of  State  and  in  the  activities  of  which  every  freeman 
could  take  active  independent  participation. 

The  people  were  divided  into  three  classes:  nobility, 
freemen,  and  slaves.  They  chose  their  kings  for  their 

^Tacitus:  Germania,  4* 

2Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  Rrance,  pp.  199“ 209* 
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noble  birth  and  their  generals  for  their  ability.  However, 
as  Tacitus  tells  us,  the  king’s  power  was  neither  unlimit¬ 
ed  nor  arbitrary,  and  the  generals  owed  their  authority 
less  to  their  rank  than  to  their  courage  and  audacity. 

Reges  ex  nobilitate,  duces  ex  virtute  sumunt. 

Nec  regibus  infinita  ac  libera  potestas,  et 
duces  exemplo  potius  quam  imperio,  si  prompti, 
si  conspicui,  si  ante  aciem  agant,  admiratione 
praesunt .1 

l 

Upon  important  matters  the  men  of  the  tribe  debated  in 
the  general  assembly  which  was  held  regularly  on  fixed 
days.  Order  was  maintained  by  the  priests.  The  king  and 
the  chiefs  were  heard  by  the  assembly,  and  they  commanded 

i 

attention  by  their  influential  character,  not  by  authority.  ! 

i 

If  a  proposal  found  favor  it  was  accepted  mid  the  clash  of 
spears.  The  Germanic  king,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  rule 
applied  also  to  the  Gothic  king,  was  the  symbol  of  auth- 
ority  but  in  all  important  matters  he  had  to  accept  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  the  decisions  of  the  people.  Above  all  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  people  in  times  of  war  and  was  expected  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  his  warriors.2  This  idea  was  so  deep 
rooted  in  the  Gothic  conception  of  kingship  that  it  was  to 
prove  a  weak  point  in  the  foundation  of  the  Gothic  state 
built  on  Roman  soil. 

By  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  Germanic  tribes  had  devel- 


Tacitus:  Germania,  7. 

2  See  Kaufmann:  Deutsche  Geschichte,  p.  144. 
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oped  from  a  nomadic  life  to  a  form  of  agricultural  life. 

We  may  assume  that  the  Goths  in  their  old  home  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula  were  agriculturists.  The  land  was  divided 
into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  people  to  cultivate  it. 

"So  viel  Bauern  da  waren,  in  so  viel  Quoten  ward  der  Acker 
getheilt . The  people  lived  in  villages,  where  each  man 
made  his  abode  with  a  clear  space  around  it.  Cities  were 
unknown  to  them.^  When  the  population  grew  too  large,  a 
part  of  it  migrated  to  other  areas,  taking  with  it  its 

i 

household  belongings  and  cattle.  "Die  Bev&lkerung  war  noch 

“  '  ~  j 

nicht  so  dicht,  daJ3  es  an  Acker  gefehlt  h&tte;  wurde  sie 

i 

aber  in  irgend  einem  Volke  zu  dicht,  so  muBte  ein  Teil  aus~  j 

wandern.3 


i 


^Kaufman n:  Deutsche  Geschichte,  p.  123. 
^Tacitus:  Germania,  16. 

3Kaufmann:  Deutsche  Geschichte,  p.  123* 
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II 

THE  GOTHS  EROM  THEIR  MIGRATION  SOUTH  TO  THE  INVASION 

OP  THE  HUN 

The  motives  which  caused  the  Goths  to  migrate  from 
their  homes  in  the  north  to  the  south  are  not  clear.  Per¬ 
haps,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter,  it  was  simply  the 
natural  increase  of  their  population.  Schmidt  asserts 
that  the  migrations  to  the  south  occurred  over  a  period  of 
years.  He  admits  overpopulation  as  the  initial  impulse  to 
migration  but  suggests  that  succeeding  migrations  were  en¬ 
couraged  by  tales  from  the  south  and  from  the  desire  for 
plunder.-**  Jordanes,  who  really  gives  us  the  only  infor¬ 
mation  that  we  have  about  the  path  along  which  they  travel¬ 
led,  states  that,  as  the  number  of  the  people  had  greatly 
increased,  the  fifth  king  after  Berig,  Eilimer,  son  of  Gad- 
arieh,  decided  that  the  Goths  should  migrate. 

Ubi  vero  magna  populi  numerositate  crescente 
et  iam  pene  quint©  rege  regnante  post  Berig 
Eilimer,  filio  Gadarigis,  consilio  sedit,  ut 
exinde  cum  familiis  Gothorum  proaoveret  exerci- 
tus.  Qui  aptissimas  sedes  loeaque  dum  quer- 
eret  congura,  pervenit  ad  Scythiae  terras, 
quae  lingua  eoruni  Oium  vocabantur.2 

The  Goths,  Gepids,  Herules,  and  some  other  kindred 
peoples,  united  into  one  great  body,  first  wandered  south- 

^Gesehichte  der  deutschen  St&rnne,  p.  199. 

2 Jordanes:  Getica,  IV,  27. 
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ward  through  what  is  now  Poland  and  Western  Russia,  till 
they  came  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  and  then  spread  themselves  westward  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Danube.  Ebert  suggests  that  they  crossed  the 
Pripet  marshes  and  came  to  a  large  river,  probably  the 
Dnieper,  which  they  followed  to  the  Black  Sea,  arriving 
about  200  A.D.1  They  may  have  followed  the  Vistula  south 
to  the  neighborhood  of  modern  Lublin,  and  then  either  fol¬ 
lowed  the  San,  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  modern  Lwow,  and  then  the  Dniester  to  the  Black  Sea, 
or  followed  the  Pripet  to  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
Dnieper,  just  above  modern  Kiev,  and  then  followed  the  lat¬ 
ter  river  to  the  Black  Sea.  Schmidt  claims  that  the  marsh 
lands  mentioned  by  Jordanes  are  the  Roknito  (Pripet)  marsh¬ 
es,  that  the  river  must  have  been  the  Dnieper  and  that  Oium 

p 

is  a  common  term  for  the  south  Russian  stepjjes. 

In  his  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&mme^  Schmidt  states 
that  the  Goths  occupied  the  lands  of  the  Spalen,  who  lived 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  and  the  lands  of  the  Bast- 
amae,  Sarmaten,  RoxolaneJ.,  Slavs  and  Alans.  He  asserts 
that  12,000  Dacians,  who  moved  into  Roman  territory  in  the 

Is&druBland  im  Altertum,  p.  359. 

^Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&mme,  p.  199. 

^Page  200. 
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year  180  A.D. ,  were  driven  out  of  their  own  lands,  direct- 

3 

i 

ly  or  indirectly,  by  the  advancing  Goths. 

j 

Jordanes  tells  two  legendary  stories,  which  were  prob- 

) 

J 

ably  derived  from  Gothic  popular  ballads.  One  of  these 

c 

tales  relates  that  when  Filimer  and  most  of  his  people  had 
passed  over  a  river  into  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country, 

t 

called  Oium,  the  bridge  broke  down  and  part  of  the  host 
was  left  behind  in  a  land,  surrounded  by  marshes  through 
which  no  traveller  had  since  been  able  to  find  his  way;  ‘ 

d 

but  those  who  passed  close  by  could  hear  the  lowing  of  cat-  j 
tie  and  the  distant  sound  of  Gothic  speech.'*-  The  other 
story  concerns  the  origin  of  the  Huns.  King  Filimer  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  camp  the  women  who  practised  magic  arts, 
the  Halirunos,  as  they  were  called.  Banished  into  the  des¬ 
ert,  these  women  met  with  evil  spirits,  and  from  the  union 
of  the  two  sprang  the  fearful  Huns.2 

About  the  year  245  the  Goths  were  living  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube  under  the  rule  of  Ostrogotha.  In 
their  new  home  they  had  separated  into  two  groups:  the 
Visigoths  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bal things  and  the 
Ostrogoths  under  the  Amalings. 

Tertia  vero  sede  super  mare  Ponticum  iam 
humaniores  et,  ut  superius  diximus,  prud- 

iGetica,  IV,  27. 

^Getica,  XXIV,  121. 
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entiores  effecti,  divisi  per  familias  pop- 
uli,  Vesegothae  familiae  Balthorum,  Ostro- 
gothae  praeclaris  Amalis  serviebant.l 

In  the  course  of  their  history  the  Goths  maintained 
these  relative  positions,  although  the  kings  of  neither 
house  ruled  without  interruption  over  the  tribes. 

The  meaning  of  the  prefixes  "Vi si"  and  "Ostro",  and  of 
Tervingi  (surname  of  the  Visigoths)  and  Greutungi  (surname 
of  the  Ostrogoths)  seems  to  be  debatable.  Schdtte  studies 
the  question  rather  closely. 

Latin  Visi,  (Trebellius,  Hist.  Aug.  v. 

Claudii,  ea.  A.D.  300),  Vesi  (Sid.  Apol), 
Wisi-gothae  (Cassiodorus ,  Var.  Ill,  1) 

Visigothae,  Vese-gothae;  Vulgar  Lat.  Guisi- 
gotae.  Visi  is  an  original  form  and  not  a 
contraction  (cp.  Wehrle,  Zeitschr.  f.  Deut¬ 
sche  Wortforsch.  VIII,  334,  and  SchSnfeld). 

The  compound  is  a  later  expansion.  The 
interpretation  is  uncertain.  Ablavius  in 
Jordanes,  XIV,  82,  already  takes  Visigoths 
to  mean  "the  Western  Goths",  but  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  connexion  with  the  Germanic  ad¬ 
verb  wisu  "well"  might  also  be  envisaged. 

Yet  according  to  Langenfelt  (Anthropos, 

XIV/XV,  303)  a  geographical  interpretation 
is  to  be  preferred.2 

Latin  Austor-goti  (Trebellius,  Hist.  Aug. 
v.  Claudii,  6,  ca.  A.D.  300)  Ostro-gothi, 

-ae  (Claudianus) ;  proper  name:  Gothic,  Ostro- 
gotha;  O.E.  East-gota;  Langobard,  Austri- 
gusa.  The  diphthong  in  austor-  is  the  lit¬ 
erary  Gothic  fora,  whereas  the  monophthong 
in  ostro-  represents  the  later  and  more  vul¬ 
gar  dialect;  the  -o  of  the  ending,  for  older 


^Jordanes:  Getica,  V,  42 
2 Our  Porefathers,  p.  10. 
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-a,  is  influenced  by  the  o-  of  the  first 
syllable,  according  to  later  Gothic  sound 
laws.  Austra  may  be  interpreted  as  "east¬ 
ern"  or  "radiant".  The  first  interpretation 
is  found  in  Ablavius  quoted  by  Jordanes 
(Getica,  XIV,  82.  J1 

latin  Tervingi  (Not.  Dign.  Or.  VI,  20) 

Tirvingi  (frebellius,  Hist.  Aug.  v.  Claudii, 

6,  ©a.  A.D.  300),  Thervingi  (Ammianus);  a 
surname  of  the  Visigoths. . .The  current  the¬ 
ory  refers  Tervingi  to  a  Germanic  word  "ter- 
wan"  -  tar,  terwia  -  "resinous  wood";  cp. 

Gothic  triu,  "tree";  Cymric  derw  "oak";  and 
the  Slavic  tribe  Lrevljane  "treemen,  wood¬ 
men".  Erantzen  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
pair,  Tervingi  and  Greutungi,  reflect  the 
O.N.  juxtaposition  "torf  ok  grjot"  -  "turf 
and  stone" .  The  possibility  of  derivation 
from  the  river  Erweia  (Germanic  Drewentz) 
in  eastern  Prussia  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration,  though  it  is  not  very  likely.2 

Latin  Greutungi,  Grutungi  (Trebellius,  Hist. 

Aug.  v.  Claudii,  6,  ca.  A.D.  300 )>  Greuthungi 
(Amrnian),  Greothingi  (Hydatius,  Contin) ,  Grau- 
thungi  (Hist.  Aug.  v.  Probi);  a  surname  of  the 
Ostrogoths.  Legendary  Gothic  hero:  O.N.  Giz- 
urr  Grytinga  lithi  -  "leader  of  the  Greutungi" 

(Lay  of  Angantyr).  Proper  name:  O.H.G.  Griu- 
zing  (Edrstemann,  2nd  ed.  1,  675)*  The  spel¬ 
ling  eu,  au,  u  is  possibly  due  to  gradation. 

The  root  in  O.N.  Grytingar  must  be  Germanic 
greut- ,  O.N.  grjot  "stone",  and  there  is  no 
known  Germanic  root  greuth-  extant,  in  spite 
of  the  constant  spelling  with  "th"  in  the  clas¬ 
sical  sources.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
original  identity  with  the  Gautie-greotingi  in 
Jordanes  III,  22;  the  name  might  easily  have 
come  about  as  a  toponymic  for  a  stony  district 
here  and  there. 5 

Eor  a  short  period  from  the  reign  of  Commodus  (180-192) 

t©  that  of  Gordianus  III  (238-244)  the  Goths  lived  more  or 

lOur  Forefathers,  p.  10. 

2 Ibid. 

3lbid.,  p.  11. 
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less  in  peace  with  the  Romans  from  whom  they  received  year 
ly  subsidies  called  "stipendia".  Soon  after  the  accession 
of  Philip  the  Arabian  (244-249)  the  Goths  began  to  com¬ 
plain  that  their  annual  stipendia  were  being  withheld  from 
them.  Hodgkin  suggests  that  the  omission  of  the  annual 
payment  was  probably  due,  not  so  much  to  any  deliberate 
change  of  policy,  as  to  the  utter  disorganisation  into 
which  the  finances  of  the  administration  of  the  Empire  had 
fallen.  In  any  case  this  default  was  enough  to  turn  the 
Goths  from  friends  of  the  Romans  into  enemies.  It  is  high 
ly  probable  that  the  excuse  to  invade  the  Empire  did  not 
have  to  be  very  great. 

Philippo  namque  ante  dicto  regnante  Romanis, 
qui  solus  ante  Constantinum  Christianus  cum 
Philippo  idem  filio  fuit,  cuius  et  secundo 
anno  regni  Roma  millesimum  annum  explevit, 

Gothi,  ut  adsolet,  subtracta  sibi  stipendia 
sua  aegre  ferentes,  de  amieis  effeeti  sunt 
inimiei.l 

Under  their  king  Ostrogotha^  the  Goths  crossed  the 
Danube  and  devastated  Moesia  and  Thrace.  The  Roman  troops 
under  Deeius  the  Senator  fought  unsuccessfully.  A  second 
Gothic  army,  consisting  of  30,000  Goths,  3000  Carpi,  Van¬ 
dals,  Taifali,  Peucini,  and  Roman  deserters  under  the  lea- 

"^Jordanes:  Getica,  XVI. 

2 Schmidt  (Geschichte  der  deutsehen  St&mme,  V.  I,  p.  202) 
asserts  that  this  was  not  his  real  name  but  a  "Volksname" 
and  that  the  date  of  his  rule  is  debatable. 
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ership  of  Ostrogotha* s  two  captains  Argaith  and  Guntheric, 
crossed  the  Danube  and  again  ravaged  Moesia.-^  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  the  Goths  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Mareianople. 
However,  the  slow,  patient  work  of  taking  a  fortified  city 
was  not  part  of  the  make-up  of  the  impatient  Goths.  Their 
failure  to  take  Mareianople  was  the  first  of  their  series 
of  unsuccessful  sieges.  Upon  receiving  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the  Goths  returned 
to  their  own  land.2 

Ham  quamvis  remoti  sub  regibus  viverent  suis, 
rei  publicae  tamen  Romanae  foederati  erant  et 
annua  munera  percipiebant .  quid  multa?  trans- 
iens  tunc  Ostrogotha  cum  suis  Danubio  Mo e siam 
Thraciasque  vastavit.  ad  quern  rebellandum 
Decius  senator  a  Philippo  dirigitur. . .Milites 
vero  videntes  se  post  tot  labores  militia  pul- 
sos,  indignati  ad  Ostrogothae  regis  Gothorum 
auxilium  eonfugerunt . . . Qui  mox  Danubium  vad- 
ati  et  de  secundo  Moesiam  populati,  Marciano- 
polim  eiusdem  patriae  urbem  famosam  metropolim 
adgrediuntur ,  diuque  obsessam  accepta  pecunia 
ab  his  qui  inerant  reliquerunt .3 

At  this  time  the  Gepids  were  living  by  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Vistula.  Dissatisfied  with  their  limited  lands  they 
demanded  that  Ostrogotha  should  give  them  a  portion  of  his 
territory.  Meeting  with  refusal  the  Gepids,  under  their 
king  Pastida,  engaged  the  Goths  in  battle  near  a  town 

called  Galt is. ^  The  Gepids  were  thoroughly  defeated  and 

■^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  1,  p.  50* 

2 Schmidt  (  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&nme,  Vol.  I,  p.  206) 
doubts  that  the  Goths  received  a  sum  of  money. 

-Vordanes:  Getica,  XVI,  90-92. 

4lbid. ,  XVII. 
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forced  to  retire  to  their  own  lands.  Schmidt  believes 
that  this  struggle  took  place  in  the  year  290  when  the 
Goths  were  settled  in  Dacia.-*-  If  this  be  true  and  if  Osti’o- 
gotha  was  the  leader  at  that  time,  he  must  have  lived  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Maximiamus  and  not  of  Philip.  However, 
the  Goths  of  Dacia  were  Visigoths  and  the  king’s  name  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  was  an  Ostrogothic  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Decius  (249-251),  the  Goths,  now  under 
the  leadership  of  Cniva,  who  had  succeeded  Ostrogotha, 
again  invaded  Moesia  and  Thrace.  They  crossed  the  Danube 
at  a  place  called  Novae2  and  marched  on  the  city  of  Nico- 
polis.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  the  city, 
the  Goths  made  their  way  through  the  passes  of  the  Balkan 
mountains  and  attacked  the  city  of  Philippopolis. ^  They 
were  pursued  by  Decius  and  his  army  but  at  a  place  called 
Beroa,  the  Goths  unexpectedly  turned  on  their  pursuers,  and 
put  them  to  flight.  After  this  battle  Philippopolis  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Cniva.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  was  Priscus, 
governor  of  Macedonia  and  brother  of  the  late  emperor 
Philip,  who,  in  agreement  with  the  Goths,  assumed  the  title 

^Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&mme,  Vol.  I,  p.  202  &  223* 

2 Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  1,  p.  52. 
^Schmidt  (Vol.  I,  p.  20?)  states  that  the  Gothic  army  was 
divided  into  two  groups.  One  remained  to  besiege  Novae 
but  later  moved  on  to  Nicopolis.  This  group  was  defeated 
by  Decius,  and  the  remnant  joined  the  second  group,  who 
were  besieging  Philippopolis. 
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®f  emperor  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them. 

] 

i> 

In  the  meantime  Deeius  rallied  his  forces,  and  placed 

i 

garrisons  along  the  Danube  and  in  the  passes  of  the  Balkans,  j 

i 

J 

The  Goths,  now  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans,  offered  to  re- 

c 

i 

linquish  all  their  captives  and  their  spoil  if  they  might 
be  allowed  to  return  to  their  own  lands.  Deeius  refused 

'5 

their  request.  The  two  armies  met  near  a  little  town  in 
Moesia,  called  Abritta  by  the  Goths  and  forum  Trebonii  by 
the  Romans.^-  In  the  battle,  which  took  place  in  June  251, 

j 

J 

the  Roman  Emperor  and  thousands  of  his  followers  lost  their  \ 

i] 

lives. *  This  defeat  was  the  greatest  disaster  to  the  Roman  - 

3 

Empire  at  the  hands  of  the  invading  Germanie  hordes  since  l 
the  defeat  of  Varus  and  his  legions  in  the  Saltus  Teuto- 
burgiensis.3 

Venientesque  ad  conflictum  ilico  Deeii  fil- 
ium  sagitta  saucium  crudeli  funere  confod- 
iunt.  quod  pater  animadvertens  licet  ad 
eonf ortandos  animos  militum  f ertur  dixisse : 

"nemo  tristetur:  perditio  unius  militis  non 
est  rei  publicae  deminutio",  tamen,  paterno 
affectu  non  ferens,  hostes  invadit,  aut  mort¬ 
em  aut  ultionem  fill  exposcens,  veniensque 
ad  Abritto  Moesiae  civitatem  circumseptus  a 
Go  this  et  ipse  extinguitur  imperii  finem 
vitae que  terminum  facie ns.  qui  locus  ho die- 
que  Decii  ara  dicitur,  eo  quod  ibi  ante  pug- 
nam  mirabiliter  idolis  immolasset .4 

^Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Goths,  p.  28. 

2Sehmidt:  Geschiehte  der  deutschen  St&mme,  Vol.I,  p.  208. 
^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  1,  p.  56. 
^Jordanes:  Getica,  XVIII,  103 . 
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After  their  great  defeat  the  Roman  army  offered  no  fur-  5 

i 

J 

ther  resistance  to  the  Goths,  who  carried  devastation  over 

) 

the  provinces  of  Moesia,  Thrace,  and  Illyria.  However,  up-  j 

) 

J 

on  receiving  yearly  stipendia  from  the  Emperor  Trebonianus 

c 

Gallus  (251-253),  who  succeeded  Decius,  the  Goths  agreed  to  ■ 
return  to  their  lands  across  the  Danube.  This  period  of 
peace  was  of  short  duration.  Some  of  the  Goths  continued 
to  ravage  the  provinces  of  Illyria.  i 

t 

During  the  reigns  of  Valerian  (253-260)  and  of  his  son,  J 

j 

3 

Gallienus  (260-268),  the  history  of  the  Goths  is  a  story  of  jj 

a 

D 

massacres,  and  of  the  destruction  and  plunder  of  wealthy  j 
cities.  One  of  the  extraordinary  features  of  this  phase  of  i 
Gothic  history  was  its  maritime  character.  With  ships  and 
crews  provided  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  settlers  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea,^  by  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  Goths,  along  with  the  Carpi,  Heruli 
and  other  neighboring  tribes, 2  crossed  the  Black  Sea,  sail¬ 
ed  through  the  Bosphorus  and  devastated  the  lands  beyond. ^ 

One  expedition  captured  the  great  city  of  Trebizond,  anoth¬ 


er  plundered  the  cities  of  Chalcedon  and  Bicomedia.  A  third 

^When  the  Goths  penetrated  into  the  Tauric  peninsula,  they 
established  their  suzerainty  over  the  Bosporan  Kingdom  and 
took  possession  of  the  latter’s  fleet.  (Vasiliev:  The 
Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  3) 

^Many  of  the  expeditions  contained  no  Goths.  (See  Schmidt: 

Geschiehte  der  deutschen  St&mrne,  p.  215) 

^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vel.  I,  Pt.  1,  p.  58. 
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expedition^  sailed  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Helles- 

pont,  destroyed  the  island  city  of  Cyzicus,  wantonly  burned  \ 

) 

the  temple  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  and,  sailing  across  > 

ft 

the  Aegean  Sea,  plundered  the  ancient  city  of  Athens.  In 
the  year  264  an  expedition  landed  in  Cappadocia  and  return-  l 

t 

z 

ed  through  Galatia  and  Bithynia,  capturing  many  prisoners. 

j 

3 

Vasiliev(  suggests  that  these  prisoners  may  have  introduced  3 

3 

Christianity  among  the  Crimean  Goths.2 

t 

( 

Quod  in  omni  lasGivia  resolute  Respa  et  Veduco  ] 

Tharuaroque  duces  Gothorum  sump t is  navi bus  l 

Asiam  transierunt,  fretum  Ellispontiacum  trans- 
vecti,  ubi  multas  eius  provinciae  eivitates 
populatas  opinatissimum  illud  Ephesiae  Dianae 

templum . igne  succendunt.  partibusque  Bith- 

iniae  delati  Chalcedomam  subverterunt . hae 

ergo  felicitate  Gothi,  qua  intraverunt  partibus 
Asiae,  praedas  spoliaque  potiti,  Ellispontiacum 
fretum  retranseunt,  vastantes  itinere  sue  Tro- 

iam  Iliumque . nam  ibi  ad  radices  Emi  montis 

et  mari  vicinam  Anchialos  civitatem  adgressi 
mox  adeunt,  urbem,  quam  dudum  Sardanaphalus , 
rex  Parthorum,  inter  limbum  maris  et  Emi  radi- 
ces  locasset.3 

After  the  plunder  of  Athens  and  the  other  cities  of 
Greece  the  Goths  separated  into  two  bands.  One  band  went 
back  to  the  east  coast  of  Greece,  set  sail  for  Anchialus 
in  Thrace  and  from  here  made  their  way  back  safely  to  the 
settlements  of  their  people  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  other  band  made  their  way  into  Moesia,  and 

^"Led  by  Respa,  Veducus,  Tharvarus.  (Schmidt:  Geschichte 
der  deutschen  St&mme,  p.  214) 

^ Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  4. 

3<Jordanes:  Getica,  XX,  107. 
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continued  to  ravage  that  country.  \ 

i 

C 

Claudius  (268-270),  who  succeeded  Gallienus  as  emperor,  | 
set  to  work  to  reorganize  the  Roman  armies,  and  to  clear 
the  empire  of  the  Germanic  invaders.  However,  by  this  time  \ 
the  Goths  were  pouring  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  great 

j 

< 

numbers.  This  time  it  was  no  mere  invasion  of  warriors 


seeking  plunder  but  a  national  immigration  of  people  ex- 

jji 

eited  by  the  tales  which  their  countrymen  had  broiight  them  J 


about  the  wealth  of  the  southern  lands.  3 

u 

j 

L 

While  a  large  host  crossed  the  Danube  and  pressed  south  < 


into  the  plains  of  Moesia,  another  sailed  over  the  Black 


Sea  and  through  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  into  the  Ae¬ 
gean.-*-  The  latter  group  landed  at  Thessalonica  and  pro¬ 


ceeded  inland  in  an  attempt  to  contact  the  group  that  was 


making  its  way  by  land.  Bear  the  city  of  Haissus  they  came 


into  contact  with  Claudius.  In  the  battle  which  followed 
the  strength  of  the  invading  Goths  was  shattered.^*  The 


remnant  of  the  group  that  came  by  land  fled  into  the  re¬ 


cesses  of  the  Balkan  mountains  where,  after  enduring  the 
horrors  of  a  pestilence,  they  surrendered  unconditionally 


to  the  Romans.  Some  of  the  Goths  became  foederati  in  the 


An  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  Byzantium.  (Schmidt: 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&ame,  Vol.  I,  p.  219) 

2Pifty  thousand  Goths  are  reported  to  have  lost  their  lives. 
(Ibid,) 
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Roman  service,  others  became  slaves  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 

) 

j 

and  the  remainder  were  settled  in  colonies  on  the  deserted 
lands  of  the  Danube  provinces. 1  Those  of  the  sea- faring 

J 

Goths  who  escaped  returned  to  their  ships  and  made  their  i 

c 

way  back  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Just  after  the  accession  of  Aurelian  (270-275) ,  who 

\ 

succeeded  Claudius, ^  the  Goths, 3  under  a  chief  named  Can-  3 
nabaudes,  again  tried  to  invade  Roman  territory.  After 

t 

suffering  a  heavy  loss  they  accepted  an  offer  of  peace.  \ 

j 

9 

The  province  of  Dacia,  including  what  is  now  Roumania  and  \ 

4 

D 

the  eastern  part  of  Hungary,  was  abandoned  to  them.  In  re-  * 

2 

turn  the  Goths  were  to  furnish  a  body  of  two  thousand  horse- [ 
men  to  the  Roman  armies.  As  security  for  their  faithful¬ 
ness  a  number  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Gothic  nobles 
were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Emperor. 

The  result  of  their  agreement  with  Aurelian  was  that 


P Schmidt :  Geschichte  der  deutschen  StUmme,  Vol.  I,  p.  220. 
^Quintillus,  brother  of  Claudius,  was  proclaimed  successor 
to  the  latter  by  the  troops  in  Aquileia,  but  occupied  the 
throne  a  short  time.  Aurelian  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
-the  troops  in  Sirmium. 

^The  Goths  were  accompanied  by  Halani,  Roxolani  and  Sar- 
matae.  (Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  st&ame,  Vol.  I, 
p.  221).  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Goths  were  not  alone 
in  these  invasions;  they  were  one  of  the  Germanic  tribes 
who  took  part,  although  their  role  was  at  times  an  import¬ 
ant  one. 
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the  Goths  lived  in  unbroken  alliance  with  the  Roman  Empire  '] 

s 

m  I 

for  fifty  years.  There  appears  to  be  little  recorded  of 

) 

this  period.  On  what  terms  the  Goths  lived  with  the  native  § 

) 

J 

Dacians  we  do  not  know.  Schmidt  mentions  a  number  of  bat-  » 

c 

ties  between  them  and  their  Germanic  neighbors.-^-  Whether 
or  not  the  Goths  who  remained  behind  on  the  shores  of  the 

< 

Black  Sea  were  included  in  the  agreement  with  Aurelian, 
they  appear  to  have  abstained  from  any  invasion  of  the  Emp-  ; 
ire  throughout  the  fifty  years.2  ‘ 

j 

J 

Of  this  period  of  Gothic  sojourn  in  Dacia  one  interest-  j 
ing  relic  remains,  the  Buzen  Ring.  This  is  a  golden  arm-  s 

3  ; 

ring,  snake^- shaped,  and  is  part  of  a  large  treasure  of  \ 
golden  ornaments  found  at  Buzen  in  Little  Wallachia,  in  the 
year  1838.  On  the  flat  surface  of  the  ring  is  a  Runic  in¬ 
scription. 

X  A  t  ^  +  I  X  M  H  l>  I  Is  l>  X 

GUTAENIOWI  HAEILAEG 


The  inscription  may  be  translated  as  "Holy  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Goths n  although  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as 
to  the  correct  meaning. 5 


Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&ame,  Vol.  I,  p.  223* 

2 Schmidt  (Vol.  I,  p.  222)  states  that  Germanic  tribes, 
among  which  may  have  been  Ostrogoths,  attacked  Asia  Minor 
during  the  reign  of  Tacitus. 

^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  1,  p.  74. 
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One  result  of  the  settlement  in  Dacia  was  to  make  a  &e~- i 

1 

. 

finite  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  nations  of  the  \ 

) 

Goths.  The  new  inhabitants  of  Dacia  and  their  eastern  j 

> 

kinsmen  were  distinguished  by  the  old  names  of  Tisigoths 

'i 

o 

and  Ostrogoths,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  history  they  were  2 

j 

< 

2 

to  occupy  the  same  relative  positions.  The  latter  seem  to  \ 

j 

3 

have  formed  a  united  nation,  while  the  former  were  indepen-  * 

3': 

dent  of  them,  and  were  divided  into  separate  tribes  under 

i 

< 

different  chieftains.  During  this  period  of  peace  the  Visi-3 

9 

i 

goths  obtained  their  first  taste  of  civilization,  and  inter-' 

§ 

course  with  the  Romans  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube  must 

31 

have  contributed  to  a  change  in  the  manners  of  the  people. 

During  their  peaceful  residence  in  Dacia  the  Visigoths 
were  of  military  assistance  to  the  Romans.  They  served  in 
the  armies  of  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great  (308-337) 
against  Licinius  (311-323);  and,  to  quote  Jordanes,  they 
assisted  him  in  the  building  of  Rome’s  great  rival,  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Under  the  leadership  of  their  kings  Ariarich 
and  Aorich,  and  later  Geberieh,  the  Visigoths  were  close 
allies  of  the  Empire. 

! 

Apparet  namque  frequenter,  quomod©  invita- 
bantur  sic :  ut  et  sub  Constantino ,  rogati 
sunt  et  contra  cognatum  eius  Lieinium  anna 
tulerunt  eumque  devictum  et  in  Thessalonica 
clausum  privatum  ab  imperio  Const ant ini 
victoris  gladio  trucidarunt.  nam  et  ut 
famosissimam  et  Romae  emulam  in  suo  nomine 
conderet  civitatem,  Gothorum  interfuit 
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op erat i o. . . .quorum  et  numerus  et  militia 
usque  ad  praesens  in  re  publics  nominatur, 
id  est  foederati,  tunc  etenim  sub  Ariarici 
et  Aorici  regum  suorum  florebant  imperio. 

Post  quorum  decessum  successor  regni  ex- 
titit  Geberich  virtutis  et  nobilitatis  ex- 
imius.l 

However,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the 
Goths  broke  their  long  peace  with  the  Empire.  The  first 
conflict  took  place  in  the  year  322.  The  Visigoths  and 
Ostrogoths,  joined  by  Slavonic  tribes,  made  an  attack,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  a  king  named  Aliquaea  (Alhwakars),  on 
the  Roman  provinces  south  of  the  Danube,  but  were  defeated 
in  three  successive  battles.2 

Eight  years  later  quarrels  broke  out  between  the  Goths 
and  their  neighbors,  the  Vandals,  who  appealed  for  help  to 
the  Roman  Emperor.  Constantine  responded  to  the  appeal  but 
in  the  first  battle  was  defeated  by  the  Goths  led  by  their 
two  kings  Ararie  and  Aorieh.  In  the  succeeding  encounters 
he  was  victorious  and  once  more  a  treaty  of  alliance  was 
made  between  the  Goths  and  the  Romans. 

’Wien  the  Gothic  leadership  came  into  the  hands  of  Geb- 
erich,  who,  Jordanes  tells  us,  was  the  son  of  Hilderith, 
grandson  of  Ovida,  great-grandson  of  i^iidada,  war  again 
broke  out  between  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals.  The  latter, 

^■Jordanes:  Getica,  XXI,  111-112. 

^Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Goths,  p.  40. 
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under  their  king  Wisumar,  were  defeated  and  forced  to  seek 

sanctuary  in  the  Roman  province  of  Pannonia. 

Nam  hie  Hilderith  patre  natus,  avo  Ovida, 
proavo  iMidada,  gloriam  generis  sui  factis 
illustribus  exaequavit . . . .hie  ergo  Vandalis 
commorantibus  bellum  indictum  est  a  Geb- 
erich  rege  Gothorum  ad  litus  praedieti  am- 
nis  Marisiae,  ubi  nec  diu  eertatum  est  ex 
aequali,  sed  mox  ipse  rex  Vandalorum  Yisi- 
mar  magna  parte  cum  gentis  suae  prosterni- 
tur.l 

After  the  death  of  Geb erich,  Ermanarie,  who  seems  to 
have  been  chosen  about  350 ,  beeame  king  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
The  new  Gothic  leader,  of  whom  there  is  much  that  is  legend, 
made  no  attempt  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire 
but  resolved  to  make  his  Ostrogothie  kingdom  the  centre  of 
a  great  empire. 

Nam  Gothorum  rege  Geb erich  rebus  humanis 
excedente  post  temporis  aliquod  Herman- 
aricus  nobilissimus  Amalorum  in  regno  suc- 
cessit,  qui  multas  et  bellicosissimas  arc- 
toi  gentes  perdomuit  suisque  parere  leg- 
ibus  fecit. 2 

The  seat  of  this  kingdom  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper. 3  The  Ostrogoths  had  passed  from  the 
nomadic  to  the  settled  form  of  life,  from  dependence  on 
flocks  and  herds  alone  to  dependence  on  the  tillage  of  the 
soil,  and  were  consequently  fain  to  form  part  of  a  static 
kingdom.  At  that  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  great  Germanic 

^Jordanes:  Getica,  XXII,  113-114 • 

2 Ibid.,  XXIII,  116. 

3 Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Goths,  p.  43* 
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Empire  would  stretch  from  the  Danube  to  the  Don* 

Of  this  period  of  Gothic  occupation  of  south-west  Rus¬ 
sia  a  few  burial- sites  remain.  The  oldest  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper  river  above  the  city  of  Cherson. 
hear  it  are  pits  which  contained  the  remains  of  sacrificial 
gifts  to  the  dead.  The  latter  were  provided  with  pottery 
and  all  kinds  of  jewellery  and  utensils.  The  majority  of 
the  graves  belong  to  the  third  century.^- 

Other  graves  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cernia- 
chov  and  Romaski .  The  dead  were  cremated  and  interred  in 
flat  graves,  and,  as  at  Cherson,  jewellery  and  utensils 
were  also  included.  A  third  Gothic  cemetery  of  the  period 
between  250-35°  A.D.  has  been  discovered  near  Maros  Szen- 
tanna  on  the  Mar os. ^ 

A  great  number  of  isolated  discoveries  of  Gothic  jewel¬ 
lery  etc.  have  been  made  in  the  area  stretching  from  the 
middle  Danube  to  the  Taman  peninsula.  These  discoveries 
have  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  extension  of  the 
Gothic  domains  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  A.D. 

The  kingdom  which  Ermanaric  created  did  not  grow  into 
a  great  Gothic  empire.  Even  before  the  king  himself  died 
a  new  enemy  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  Runs  had  left 


their  ancient  home  in  Asia,  and  in  overwhelming  numbers 

^"Ebert :  SttdruBland  im  Alter  turn,  p.  362. 

2lbid.,  p.  3°4. 
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were  pouring  westward  over  the  plains  of  Russia.  In  the 
year  375  the  Ostrogoths  found  themselves  in  the  path  of  the 
Hunnish  onslaught. 

Post  autem  non  longi  temporis  intervallo, 
ut  refert  Orosius,  Hunnorum  gens  omni 
ferocitate  atrocior  exarsit  in  Gothos.-*- 

We  have  alreadj^  seen  Jordanes'  explanation  for  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Huns2,  but  the  Gothic  historian  goes  on  to  re¬ 
late  how  it  happened  that  these  "fearful  demons"  entered 
Europe.  The  Huns  were  settled  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Maeotic  swamp;  they  were  fond  of  hunting  and  had  no  skill 
in  any  other  art.  One  day,  while  hunters  were  seeking  game 
on  the  edge  of  the  Maeotis,  they  saw  a  doe  unexpectedly  ap¬ 
pear  and  enter  the  swamp. .  The  hunters  followed  and  crossed 
on  foot  the  Maeotic  swamp,  which  they  had  supposed  was  im¬ 
passable.  Presently  they  came  to  the  unknown  land  of  Scy¬ 
thia.  They  returned  to  their  tribe  with  the  news  of  their 
discovery,  and,  accompanied  by  the  rest  of  their  people, 
made  their  way  back  to  the  land  of  Scythia. 

Quorum  nation  saeva,  ut  Priscus  istoricus 
refert,  Meotida  palude  ulteriore  ripa  in- 
sidens,  venationi  tantum  nec  alio  labore 
experta,  nisi  quod,  postquam  crevisset  in 
populis,  fraudibus  et  rapinis  vicinarum 
gentium  quiete  conturbans.  huius  ergo 
gentis,  ut  adsolet,  venatores,  dum  in  in- 


^■Jordanes:  Getica,  XXIV,  121 
2Page  15. 
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terioris  Meotidae  ripam  venationes  inquirent, 
animadvertunt ,  quomodo  ex  inproviso  cerva  se 
illis  optulit  ingressaque  paludem  nunc  pro- 
grediens  nunc  subsistens  index  viae  se  tri- 
buit.  Quam  secuti  venatores  paludem  Meoti- 
dam,  quem  inpervium  ut  pelagus  aestimant, 
pedibus  transierunt.  Mox  quoque  Scythica 
terra  ignotis  apparuit,  cerva  disparuit.  Quod, 
credo,  spiritus  illi,  unde  progeniem  trahunt, 
ad  Scytharum  invidia  id  egerunt.  Illi  vero, 
qui  praeter  Meotidam  alium  mundum  esse  paen- 
itus  ignorabant,  admiratione  ducti  terrae 
Seythieae  et,  ut  sunt  sollertes,  iter  illud 
nullae  ante  aetati  notissimum  divinitus  sibi 
ostensum  rati,  ad  suos  redeunt,  rei  gestum 
edocent,  Scythiam  laudant  persuasaque  gente 
sua  via,  qua  cerva  indice  dedicerant,  ad 
Soythiam  properant,  et  quantoscumque  prius  in 
ingressu  Scytharum  habuerunt,  litavere  vie- 
toriae,  reliquos  perdomitos  subegerunt.  ham 
mox  ingentem  illam  paludem  transierunt,  ilico 
Alpidzuros,  Alcildzuros,  Itimaros,  Tuncarsos 
et  Boiscos,  qui  ripae  istius  Scythiae  insede- 
bant,  quasi  quaedam  turbo  gentium  rapuerunt.^- 

Although  this  story  may  be  found  in  other  sources  in 
slightly  different  forms,2  it  is  in  all  probability  a  dev¬ 


elopment  of  the  ancient  myth  of  Io,  which  is  first  mention- 
in  Aeschylus’  tragedy  Prometheus  Bound. 5  in  any  case  the 
undoubted  historical  fact  is  that  during  the  reign  of  Yal- 
ens  (364-378)  there  was  a  great  movement  of  Huns  through 
the  steppes  of  South  Russia  into  Europe. 

The  Goths  themselves  were  struck  with  terror  at  the 


^•Jordanes:  Getica,  XXIV,  123-126. 

2Cf.  Procopius:  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  VIII,  v,  7-12 
3 See  appendix  MX- 
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sight  of  the  Huns,  dwarfish  people  but  of  enormous  strength 

with  swarthy  and  beardless  faces  of  frightful  ugliness, 

rendered  still  more  hideous  by  scars. 

Ham  et  quos  bello  forsitan  minime  superabant, 
vultus  sui  terrore  nimium  pavorem  ingerentes, 
terribilitate  fugabant,  eo  quod  erat  eis  spe¬ 
cies  pavenda  nigridinis  et  velud  quaedam,  si 
dici  fas  est,  informis  of fa,  non  facies,  hab- 
ensque  magis  puncta  quam  lumina.  Quorum  an- 
imi  fiducia  turvus  prodet  aspectus,  qui  etiam 
in  pignora  sua  primo  die  nata  desaeviunt.  nam 
maribus  ferro  genas  secant,  ut  ante  quam  lac- 
tis  nutrimenta  percipiant,  vulneris  cogantur 
sub ire  tolerantiam.l 

Very  little  resistance  was  offered  by  the  Goths.  When 
Ermanaric  saw  that  his  empire  was  falling  to  pieces,  he  is 
said  to  have  taken  his  own  life.2  Jordanes  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  suicide,  but  relates  a  story  of  Ermanaric’ s  death 
which  may  contain  more  romantic  legend  than  history.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Gothic  historian  Ermanaric  was  mortally 
wounded  by  Sarus  and  Ammius,  brothers  of  Sunilda,  who  had 
been  severely  punished  by  the  king.  Sunilda  was  the  wife 
of  the  chief  of  the  Rosomon  tribe,  which  had  apparently 
deserted  Ermanaric. 

Ham  Hermanaricus,  rex  Gothorum,  licet,  ut  sup- 
erius  retulimus,  multarum  gentium  extiterat 
triumphator,  de  Hunnorum  tamen  adventu  dum 
cogitat,  Rosomonorum  gens  infida,  quae  tunc 
inter  alias  illi  famulatum  exhibebat,  tali 
eum  nanciscitur  occasione  decipere.  dum  einim 


^Jordanes:  Getica,  XXIY,  127. 

2Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Goths,  p.  45 
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quandam  mulierem  Sunilda  nomine  ex  gente 
memorata  pro  mariti  fraudulent o  discessu 
rex  furore  commotus  eauis  ferocibus  in- 
ligatam  incitatisque  cursibus  per  diversa 
•  divelli  praecipisset ,  fratres  eius  Sarus 
et  Ammius,  germanae  obitum  vindicantes, 

Hermanarici  latus  ferro  petierunt;  quo 
vulnere  saucius  egram  vitam  corporis  in- 
becillitate  contraxit.^ 

Ermanaric  died  in  the  year  375  >  and  the  Ostrogoths  were 
subdued  by  the  Hunnish  king  Balamber.  Ho  explanation  has 
been  offered  for  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  Ostrogothic 
kingdom  by  the  historians  of  the  times  other  than  they  re¬ 
garded  the  Huns  as  demons  and  not  humans.  The  invasion  was 
not  a  series  of  robber  inroads  but  was  the  full  onslaught 


of  migrating  peoples  against  which  those  who  had  more  or 


less  developed  a  settled  form  of  life  could  prove  no  match. 
Furthermore  the  Goths  themselves  were  spread  over  a  wide 


territory  and  were  ruling  over  numerous  tribes  many  of  which 

as  suggested  by  Ebert,  probably  used  the  Hunnish  invasion 

as  an  excuse  to  throw  off  the  Yisigothic  yoke. 

Die  Goten  waren  in  weiten  G-ebieten  ihres 
russischen  Reiches  eine  d&nne  Oberschicht, 
und  vielen  der  unterworfenen  Y6lker  wird 
der  Hunneneinfall  eine  willkommene  Gelegen- 
heit  gewesen  sein,  das  germanische  Joch  ab- 

zuschtttteln.2 


During  this  period  of  great  activity  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Gothic  lands  two  great  changes  were  being  intro- 

^Jordanes:  Getica,  XXIV,  129. 

^Ebert:  SftdruBland  im  Altertum,  p.  376. 
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duced  among  the  Visigoths:  Christianity  and  the  art  of 
writing.  The  man  who  bore  the  greatest  responsibility  for 
these  changes  was  the  missionary  bishop  of  the  Goths,  Ulf- 
ilas. 

Ulfilas  was  born  in  the  year  311  in  the  lands  of  the 
Visigoths  north  of  the  Danube.  He  was  not  of  pure  Gothic 
extraction,  but  was  descended  from  Cappadocian  ancestors 
who  had  been  made  captive  by  the  Goths.  Brought  up  as  a 
Goth,  he  was  sent  while  still  a  young  man  to  Constantinople 
During  his  stay  in  the  great  city  he  became  a  Christian  and 
was  eventually  consecrated  bishop  by  the  Arian  ecclesiastic 
Eusebius  of  Bicomedia,  for  the  next  forty  years  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  missionary  work  among  his  countrymen  in  Dacia. 
Because  of  persecution  by  the  Gothic  chief  Athanaric,  Ulf¬ 
ilas  and  his  many  followers  were  given  permission  by  the 
emperor  Constantius  II  (337-361)  to  cross  the  Danube  into 
Roman  territory.  In  the  year  348  the  Christian  Goths  set¬ 
tled  in  the  area  around  Hicopolis  and  Plevna. 

The  great  result  of  the  work  of  Ulfilas  was  that  the 

o 

form  of  Christianity  adopted  by  the  Goths  was  Arianism. 


luifilas  was  preceded  by  Theophilus,  who  was  Orthodox  and 
a  contemporary  of  the  Ricaean  Council ,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Selina.  (Vasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  37) 
2vasiliev  |p.  20)  suggests  that  the  Visigoths  were,  like 
the  Crimean  Goths,  Orthodox,  and  remained  so  throughout 
the  third  century,  but,  under  the  influence  of  Ulfilas, 
they  embraced  Arianism. 
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This  fact  was  to  be  very  important  in  Gothic  history.  Ulf- 
ilas  became  Arian  because  the  only  form  of  Christianity  with 
which  he  came  into  contact  was  Arian.  During  his  stay  in 
Constantinople  Arianisa  was  orthodoxy  and  Athanasius  was 
denounced  as  a  dangerous  heretic.  The  Gothic  ruler  might 
be  tolerated  by  the  Roman  but  the  Arian  could  never  be  tol¬ 
erated  by  the  Catholic. 

The  two  greatest  accomplishments  of  Ulfilas  were  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Gothic  and  the  creation  of  a 
Gothic  alphabet.  Until  his  time  the  Gothic  language  was 
not  a  written  language.  The  Goths  did  make  use  of  the  Runic 
alphabet  or  "Dutharc'1  of  their  forefathers,  but  the  Runes 
were  indecipherable  to  the  majority  of  them  and  were  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  symbols  bearing  mysterious  or  magic  power.  Ulf¬ 
ilas  founded  his  new  alphabet  on  the  Greek.  Three  letters 
he  borrowed  from  the  Runes  and  two  he  apparently  created. 

As  in  Greek  each  letter  had  a  numerical  value. 

^  (j)  derived  from  the  Rune  () 

n  (u)  "  “  "  "  h 

X  (o)  "  "  "  "  X 

The  following  letters,  although  similar  to  Greek,  were 
apparently  created  to  represent  two  Gothic  sounds. 

l|/  —  th 

O  —  w 
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B  can  be  either  Greek  or  Runic 
S  is  in  all  probability  Latin. 
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Gothic 


Gothic  Alphabet 

English  Corresponding  Rime 


A 


A 

B 

G 

D 

E 

F 

J 
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I 
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P 
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S 

T 

W 

0 

Ch 
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III 

THE  VISIGOTHS  TO  THE  DEPEAT  OP  ATTILA 
During  the  letter  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  the  Visi¬ 
goths  formed  part  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Ostrogoth  Er- 
manaric.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Ostrogoth  king  was  more  nominal  than  real.  The  Visigoths 
were  divided  into  three  tribes  ruled  by  their  own  "judges” 
(iudex)  or  chieftains,  who  seem  to  have  been  free  to  make 
war  and  peace  on  their  own  account.  Of  these  three  chief¬ 
tains  one,  Athanaric,  was  the  most  powerful,  and  the  other 
two,  Prithigern  and  Alavivus  (Alawiw)}  apparently  recognized 
his  claim  to  leadership. 

Since  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  Visigoths  had  faith¬ 
fully  observed  the  treaty  which  they  had  made  with  that 
emperor.  Athanaric,  it  appears,  intended  to  keep  to  the 
treaty.  However,  the  period  following  the  death  of  the 
great  emperor  was  one  of  turmoil.  When  Constantine  died  in 
337,  he  was  succeeded  first  by  his  three  sons,  Constantius 
II  (337-361),  Constans  (337-350)  and  Constantine  II  (337- 
340),  and  afterwards  by  his  nephew  Julian  the  Appostate 
(36I-363).  After  the  death  of  Julian  the  Romans  chose  as 
their  emperor  Jovian  (363-364),  an  officer  of  the  imperial 
household.  The  latter  lived  only  a  year  and  the  diadem 
was  bestowed  on  Valentinian  (364-375)*  The  new  emperor 
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decided  to  share  his  authority  with  his  brother  Valens  ( 364- 
378),  whom  he  sent  to  Constantinople  as  emperor  of  the  East. 

A  cousin  of  the  former  emperor  Julian,  named  Procopius, 
rebelled  against  Valens,  expelled  him  from  Constantinople 
and  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor.  His  first  act  was  to 
call  on  the  Visigoths  to  fulfil  their  treaty  obligations; 
Athanaric,  regarding  Procopius  as  the  real  emperor,  sent 
over  a  large  body  of  men.  The  career  of  Procopius  was  short 
lived,  and  when  Valens  was  again  master  at  Constantinople 
he  regarded  the  Visigoths  as  enemies.  By  cutting  off  their 
supplies  and  provisions,  and  by  preventing  their  retreat 
across  the  Danube  Valens  compelled  them  to  surrender. 

When  Athanaric  heard  of  this  disaster,  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors  to  Constantinople  to  demand  the  liberation  of  the 
Goths  taken  prisoner.  Valens1  reply  was  to  attack  Athan¬ 
aric  in  his  own  country.  The  war  lasted  three  years  but 
the  Imperial  army  made  little  progress  towards  subduing  the 
country.  Peace  was  made  and  Athanaric  was  recognized  by 
the  Romans  as  king  of  all  the  Visigoths. 

Por  the  next  few  years,  Athanaric  was  busy  persecuting 
the  Christians,  who  were  becoming  numerous  among  the  Visi¬ 
goths,  and  in  a  petty  war  with  Prithigern.  Apparently  he 
refused  to  aid  Ermanaric  against  the  Huns  and  in  the  year 
376  he  found  himself  facing  that  invading  horde  from  the 
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east.l  He  pitched  his  camp  by  the  Dniester  and  drew  up  his 
army  in  battle-array.  The  Huns,  however,  crossed  the  river 
by  night  and  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  unsuspecting  Goths, 
forcing  them  to  withdraw. 

The  advance  of  the  Huns  caused  wide-spread  terror  among 
the  Visigoths,  who  began  flocking  to  the  Danubian  frontier 
of  the  Empire.  Jordanes  tells  us  that  the  Visigoths,  fearwg 

1 1 

the  Hunnish  onslaught,  asked  the  Roman  Emperor  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  cross  the  Danube.  They  wished  to  live  in  part  of 
Thrace  or  Moesia  and  promised  to  obey  the  Emperor’s  laws. 

Vesegothae,  id  est  illi  alii  eorum  socii  et 
occidui  soli  eultores,  metu  parentum  exter- 
riti,  quidnam  de  se  propter  gentem  Hunnorum 
deliberarent ,  ambigebant,  diuque  eogitantes 
tandem  communi  placito  legatos  in  Romania 
direxerunt  ad  Valent em  imperatorem  fratrem 
Valentiniani  imperatoris  senioris,  ut,  part¬ 
em  Thraeiae  sive  Moesiae  si  illis  traderet 
ad  colendum,  eius  se  legibus  eiusque  vivere 
imperils  subderentur . 2 

After  his  defeat  Athanaric  retreated  with  a  few  hundred 
men  into  the  mountain  region  called  Caucalanda  by  Roman 
writers,  ”  a  name  which  is  evidently  meant  for  hauhaland, 
the  Gothic  form  of  our  English  word  highland.1' 5  Alavivus 
was  apparently  the  leader  of  the  movement  to  cross  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  but  seems  to  have  been  replaced  by  Prithigern,  who  be- 

!; Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  1,  p.  248. 
^Jordanes:  Getica,  XXV,  131. 

^Bradley:  Story  of  the  Goths,  p.  55* 
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came  king  of  all  the  Visigoths. 

After  some  deliberation  the  Emperor  Valens  decided  to 
transport  the  Visigoths  across  the  Danube  but  imposed  harsh 
terms  upon  them.  All  the  boys  who  were  not  yet  of  military 
age  were  to  be  given  up  as  hostages  and  sent  into  different 
parts  of  the  Sup ire.  The  Goths  were  to  deliver  all  their 
weapons  to  the  Roman  officials.  It  is  thus  with  a  wounded 
pride  and  a  sense  of  injury  that  the  Visigothic  nation 
crossed  the  Danube  into  Roman  territory.  The  picture  drawn 
by  Jordanes  is  a  shameful  one.  Seeking  plunder  for  them¬ 
selves  the  two  Roman  officers  in  charge  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion,  Lupieinus  and  Maximus,  allowed  greed  and  lust  to  take 
the  place  of  Roman  justice.  As  the  Goths  were  badly  in 
need  of  food  they  asked  for  the  provision  of  a  market  in 
which  they  might  obtain  the  necessities  of  life.  Instead 
of  good  food,  however,  the  avaricious  governors  sold  at 
high  prices  the  carcasses  of  dogs  and  other  animals.  To 
obtain  the  necessary  money  the  Goths  were  forced  to  sell 
their  slaves  and  even  their  children. 

Quibus  evenit,  ut  adsolet  genti,  necdum  bene 
loco  fundatis,  penuria  famis,  coeperuntque 
primates  eorum  et  duces,  qui  regum  vice  illis 
praeerant,  id  es  Eritigernus,  Alatheus  et 
Safrac,  exercitus  inopiam  eondolere  negotia- 
tionemque  a  lupicino  Maximo que  Romanorum  Du- 
cum  expetere . . . .coeperunt  duces  avaritia  com- 
pellente  non  solum  ovium  bovumque  carnes, 
verum  etiam  eanum  et  inmundorum  animalium 
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mortieina  eis  pro  magno  eontradere,  adeo,  ut 
quemlibet  mancipium  in  uno  pane  aut  decern  lib- 
ris  carne  mercarent.  Sed  iam  mancipiis  et 
supellectile  deficientibus  filios  eorum  avarus 
mercator  victus  necessitate  exposcit.l 

* 

Whether  through  neglect  or  whether  through  bribery  the 
Roman  officers  did  not  deprive  the  Goths  of  their  weapons. 
Furthermore  the  Ostrogothic  chieftains,  who,  with  the  young 
king  Vtfideric,  had  asked  in  vain  for  permission  to  cross  the 
Danube,  after  sharing  in  Athanaric's  defeat,  crossed  the 
river  on  their  own.  Thus  there  appeared  on  Roman  territory, 
to  join  the  subjects  of  Frithigern,  a  Gothic  host  which  was 
bound  by  no  treaty. 

Through  the  winter  months  of  376-377  the  plunder  and 
mistreatment  of  the  Goths  continued.  Frithigern  was  not 
yet  ready  for  an  open  breach  with  the  Romans  and  still  hop¬ 
ed  to  right  the  wrongs  of  his  people.  Before  long  the  bur¬ 
den  became  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Lupicinus  invited  Frithigern  and  the  other  chiefs  to  a 
banquet  at  Mareianopolis.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  few 
attendants;  the  remainder  of  the  Goths  encamped  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city.  During  the  feast  Lupicinus  gave  orders 
for  the  slaughter  of  Frithigern' s  followers.  Upon  hearing 
the  cries  of  his  men  the  Gothic  chieftain  rushed  from  the 
banquet  and,  gathering  the  remainder  of  his  soldiers,  made 


ljordanes:  Getica,  XXVI,  134-135 
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his  way  out  of  the  city.  The  peace  with  the  Romans  was  at 
an  end. 

Contigit  etenim  illo  sub  tempore  erumnoso, 

Lupicinus  ut  duetor  Romanorum  Fritigernum 
Gothorum  regulum  in  convivio  invitaret  dol- 
umque  ei,  ut  post  exitus  docuit,  moliretur. 
sed  Fritigernus  dolum  nescius  cum  paucorum 
comitatu  ad  convivium  veniens,  dum  intus  in 
preturio  aepularetur,  clamorem  miserorum 
morientium  audiret :  mam  in  alia  parte  socios 
eius  reclausos  dum  milites  ducis  sui  iussu 
trucidare  conarentur  et  vox  morientium  dur- 
iter  emissa  iam  suspectis  auribus  intonaret, 
ilico  aperto  dolo  cognoscens  Fritigernus 
evaginato  gladio  e  convivio  non  sine  magna 
temeritate  velocitateque  egreditur  suosque 
socios  ab  imminenti  morte  ereptos  ad  necem 
Romanorum  instigat.  Qui  naneti  occasione 
votiva  elegerunt  viri  fortissimi  in  bello 
magis  quam  in  fame  defieere,  et  ilico  in 
ducum  Lupicini  et  Maximi  armantur  occisione.^ 

Under  the  command  of  Frithigern  the  Goths  maxched  ac- 

“Wa 

ross  the  Balkans^to  Hadrianople  where  they  were  joined  by 

their  country-men  under  two  chieftains  named  Sueridus  and 

Colias,  possibly  belonging  to  the  Gothi  Mimores  of  Ulfilas, 

o 

as  suggested  by  Hodgkin.  These  latter  Goths  apparently 
had  not  been  disposed  to  side  with  Frithigern  and  were  ready 
to  obey  the  Emperor’s  command  to  march  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Dardanelles.  However,  the  refusal  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  to  supply  them  with  provisions  and  the  arrogant 
attitude  of  the  inhabitants  prompted  them  to  join  Frithigern. 

•^Jordanes:  Getica,  XXVI,  136-137. 

2 Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  1,  p. 
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The  united  forces  attempted  a  siege  of  the  city  of  Had- 
rianople  but,  as  before,  the  Goths  were  unable  to  make  the 
siege  successful.  They  made  amends  for  their  past  priva¬ 
tions  by  plundering  the  country  people  of  the  Thracian  pro¬ 
vinces.  They  ravaged  the  lands  between  the  Balkans  and  the 
Aegean  Sea  in  an  orgy  of  pillage,  conflagration  and  murder. 

The  armies  of  Yalens  under  the  command  of  two  generals, 
Profu turns  and  Trajan,  and  reinforced  by  an  army  from  Gaul 
under  the  command  of  Richomer  encountered  the  Goths  at  a 
place  called  "Ad  Salices" ,  in  the  Dobrudseha.  A  bloody  but 
indecisive  battle  followed,  after  which  the  Goths  returned 
to  their  camp  and  the  Romans  retired  to  Marcianople.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  was  great  slaughter  on  both  sides.  "Years 
after,  Ammianus  himself  appears  to  have  seen  the  heaps  of 
whitened  bones  which  still  denote  the  site  of  the  great 
battle . "1 

New  bands  -  Taifals,  Scythians,  Ostrogoths  -  joined  the 
Visigoths,  and  they  appear  to  have  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Hunnish  hordes  themselves.2  The  warriors  of  the  com¬ 
bined  tribes  began  a  new  series  of  devastation  and  pillage 
in  Thrace.  A  general  named  Rrigeridus,  sent  by  Gratian 
(375-383)  defeated  the  Taifals  and  began  to  fortify  the 

"^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  1,  p.  2 63® 

2 Ibid. ,  p.  264.  See  also  Thompson:  Attila  and  the  Huns, 

p.  25. 
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passes  of  the  Balkans.  In  the  year  377  he  was  relieved  of 
his  command,  and  his  successor,  Count  Maurus,  appears  to 
have  been  defeated  by  the  Goths,  who  again  poured  over  the 
territory  of  Thrace. 

In  the  meantime  the  Bnperor  Valens  was  in  Constantin¬ 
ople,  brooding  over  the  possibilities  of  a  battle  which 
would  give  him  a  victory  greater  than  those  being  won  by 
his  nephew  Gratian.  With  a  large  and  well  equiped  army  he 
marched  to  Hadrianople.  Though  advised  to  risk  no  major 
battle  until  the  arrival  of  Gratian,  Valens  was  determined 
to  defeat  the  Visigoths  himself. 

Before  the  battle  Gothic  ambassadors  presented  them¬ 
selves  before  Valens,  bearing  a  letter  from  Erithigern, 
in  which  he  offered  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  on 
condition  that  the  Goths  should  be  recognized  as  masters 
of  Thrace.  In  addition  they  presented  a  private  note  from 
the  Gothic  chieftain,  which  suggested  that  Valens  should 
not  make  concessions  which  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
weakness • 

Am  8.  August  maehte  der  Gote  dem  Kaiser... 
das  Angebot,  urn  den  Preis  ewigen  Eriedens 
den  Einwanderern  Thrakien  zur  Bewirtschaft- 
ung  zu  iiberlassen;  gleichzeitig  reizte  er 
in  einem  Geheimbrief  den  Kaiser,  die  Gunst 
der  Stunde  zu  nutzen  und  die  Goten  anzu- 
greifen.l 

■^Kauffmann:  Deutsches  Altertum,  p.  28. 
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What  the  Gothic  chief  meant  by  these  tactics  is  not 
easy  to  see.  Perhaps  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise  and  was 
playing  for  time  while  he  summoned  the  Ostrogoths  under 
Alatheus  and  Safrax  who  apparently  were  many  miles  away  in 
search  of  plunder. 

On  August  9,  378  the  Romans  and  Goths  joined  battle. 

In  the  ensuing  slaughter  on  the  field  of  Hadrianople  Valens 

and  two-thirds  of  his  army  were  destroyed.  Yalens  himself 

had  been  burnt  to  death  in  a  cottage  on  the  battle-field, 

a  death  which  Jordanes  justifies,  as  he  holds  the  Emperor 

responsible  for  the  Gothic  conversion  to  Arianism. 

Ubi  l&crimabile  bello  eommisso  vincentibus 
Gothis  in  quo dam  praedio  iuxta  Adrianopolim 
saucius  ipse  refugiens  ignorantibusaue ,  quod 
imperator  in  tam  vili  casula  delitisceret , 

Gothis,  ignemque,  ut  adsolet  saeviente  in- 
imieo,  supposito,  cum  regali  pornpa  crematus 
est,  haut  secus  quam  dei  prorsus  iudicio,  ut 
ab  ipsis  igni  conbureretur ,  quos  ipse  vera 
fide  petentibus  in  perfidia  declinasset  ig¬ 
nemque  caritatis  ad  gehennae  ignem  detorsis- 
set  .1 

It  is  possible  that  if  the  Goths  had  been  united,  and 
had  known  how  to  use  their  victory,  the  Eastern  Empire 
might  have  come  to  a  speedy  end.  However,  their  victory 
proved  of  little  value.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle 
they  began  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  of  Hadrianople  but, 
when  their  first  assaults  were  repulsed,  they  gave  up  the 

1 Jordanes:  Getiea,  XXVI,  138. 
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attempt  and  marched  away  to  besiege  Constantinople.  It 
seems  that  they  had  little  ability  or  patience  to  conduct 
a  scientific  war  and  besiege  successfully  a  fortified  city. 
Though  their  first  attack  against  Constantinople  was  so 
violent  that  they  nearly  succeeded  in  forcing  the  gates 
they  soon  abandoned  the  siege  and  began  to  ravage  once  more 
the  lands  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  Plunder  and 
not  conquest  of  an  empire  was  still  their  prime  objective. 

At  this  time  the  Romans  took  cruel  and  cowardly  revenge 
upon  the  Goths.  The  Gothie  youths  who  had  been  given  to 
the  Romans  as  hostages,  when  the  Goths  first  crossed  the 
Danube,  were  unsparingly  massacred.  Thus  died  a  large  group 
of  young  men,  who  had  for  three  years  tasted  the  pleasures 
of  Roman  life  and  from  whose  ranks  many  such  as  Ulfilas 
might  have  come. 

Theodosius  (379-395),  who  succeeded  Yalens,  began  a 
campaign  to  clear  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Gothic  maraud¬ 
ers.  Under  his  leadership  the  army  took  courage  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  driving  the  Goths  out  of  Thrace.  While  Theodos¬ 
ius  was  ill  at  Thessalonica,  the  Goths  recovered  their  bold¬ 
ness.  They  divided  their  forces;  Erithigern  set  out  to 
devastate  Thessaly,  Epirus  and  Achaja,  while  Alatheus  and 
Safrax  made  their  way  towards  Pannonia.  The  policy  of 
Gratian  (375-383),  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  to  overcome  the 
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Goths,  not  with  force  of  arms,  but  with  gifts  and  favors. 

At  vero  ubi  milites  principe  meliore  mutato 
fiduciam  acceperunt,  Gothos  impetere  tempt- 
ant  eosque  Thraciae  finibus  pellunt.  Sed 
Theodosia  Principe  pene  tunc  usque  ad  dis- 
perationem  egrotanti  datur  iterum  Gothis 
audacia  divisoque  exereitu  Pritigernus  ad 
Thessaliam  praedandam,  Epiros  et  Aehaiam  di- 
gressus  est,  Alatheus  vero  et  Safrac  cum  re- 
siduis  copiis  Pannoniam  petierunt.  Quod  cum 
Gratianus  imperator,  qui  tunc  a  Toma  in  Gal- 
lis  ob  incursione  Vandalorum  recesserat, 
conperisset,  quia  Theodosio  fatali  despera- 
tione  succumbente  Gothi  maius  saevirent,  mox 
ad  eos  collecto  venit  exereitu,  nec  tamen 
fretus  in  armis,  sed  gratia  eos  muneribus- 
que  victurus,  pacemque,  victualia  illis  eon- 
cedens,  cum  ipsis  inito  foedere  fecit. 1 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  defeat  of  the  Goths  must  be 
given  to  Theodosius.  He  had  to  reorganize  the  shattered 
Roman  army  and  staff  it  with  competent  leaders.  His  pol¬ 
icy  was  not  to  risk  any  great  battle,  but  to  fight  only 
when  he  had  such  advantages  of  position  and  numbers  that 
victory  was  certain. 

The  Goths,  who  attacked  the  province  of  Pannonia,  were 
defeated  by  Roman  troops  under  the  leadership  of  two  Prank¬ 
ish  chiefs,  Bauto  and  Arbogast.  In  the  battle  Prithigern 
appears  to  have  been  killed.^  With  his  death  the  Gothie 
spirit  seems  to  have  faded.  In  his  conduct  towards  the 
followers  of  Prithigern  Theodosius  proved  that  a  policy  of 

^Jordanes:  Getiea,  XXVII,  140. 

^ Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  1,  p.  306. 
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justice  and  kindness  could  convert  the  turbulent  Goths  in¬ 
to  faithful  allies  and  subjects  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  year  380  Athanaric  crossed  the  Danube  and  was 
soon  acknowledged  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  Visigoths 
as  their  king.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  Jordanes  that  the 
title  of  "iudex"  is  dropped  now  that  the  Ostrogothic  over¬ 
lordship  is  at  an  end,  and  Athanaric  is  now  "rex".  As 
guest  of  the  Emperor  he  was  escorted  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  over-awed  by  everything  he  saw.  Dot  many  days 
later  he  died.  Theodosius  provided  for  him  a  funeral  of 
great  magnificence,  an  act  of  respect  which  no  doubt  had 
an  effect  on  the  Visigothic  nation  and  did  much  to  bring 
about  their  reconciliation  with  the  Empire. 

Ubi  vero  post  haee  Theodosius  convaluit  imp- 
erator  repperitque  cum  Go this  et  Romanis 
Gratiano  imperatore  pepigisse  quod  ipse  op- 
taverat,  admodum  grato  animo  ferens  et  ipse 
in  hac  pace  consensit,  Athanaricoque  rege, 
qui  tunc  Eritigerno  successerat,  datis  sibi 
muneribus  sociavit  moribusque  suis  benignis- 
simis  ad  se  eum  in  Constantinopolim  accedere 
invitavit.  qui  omnino  libenter  adquiescens 
regia  urbe  ingressus  est  miransque :  "en", 
inquid,  "cerno,  quod  saepe  incredulus  audiebam" , 
famam  fidelicet  tantae  urbis.-*- 

During  the  next  two  years  the  Visigothic  tribes  which 
had  not  joined  in  the  treaty  made  by  Athanaric  were  induced 
one  after  the  other  to  submit  to  the  Emperor.  The  Ostro- 

•^Jordanes:  Getica,  XXVIII,  142-143- 
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goths  of  Alatheus  and  Safrax,  now  under  a  chief  named  Auda- 
thaeus,!  were  defeated  by  the  Romans  while  attempting  to 
cross  the  Danube  into  Thrace.  The  sovereignty  of  Theodosius 
was  now  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Gothic  nation,  excepting 
the  Ostrogoths  north  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  who 
were  still  under  Eunnish  rule. 

After  his  death  the  followers  of  Athanaric  accepted  the 
terms  offered  and  became  foederati  of  the  Empire.  The  Visi¬ 
goths  were  provided  with  lands  in  Thrace ,  and  the  Ostrogoths 
with  lands  in  Asia  Minor.  Large  gifts  of  cattle  and  corn 
were  made  to  them;  and  they  were  allowed  to  govern  them¬ 
selves  by  their  ancient  laws.  It  is  possible  that  they  re¬ 
produced  in  Moesia  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
Germanic  life  described  in  the  first  chapter.  In  return 
the  Goths  were  to  muster  under  their  own  chiefs  when  called 
to  defend  the  Empire. 

After  the  reconciliation  of  the  Visigoths  to  the  Empire 
there  seems  to  have  been  almost  unbroken  peace  between  Theo¬ 
dosius  and  the  Goths.  The  only  exception  was  the  invasion 
of  a  group  of  Ostrogoths  under  a  certain  Odotheus,  which 
left  the  empire  of  the  Huns  and  appeared  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Danube.  They  were  defeated  by  the  Roman  army 

Bradley :  Story  of  the  Goths,  p.  81. 
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but  to  the  survivors  Theodosius  showed  the  same  leniency 
that  he  had  shown  to  the  Visigoths  of  Erithigern. 

Theodosius  died  in  the  year  395  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  two  sons.  The  eldest,  Arcadius  (395-408),  became  emp¬ 
eror  of  the  East,  and  the  younger,  Honorius  (395-423) }  emp¬ 
eror  of  the  West.  At  this  time  two  men  came  to  the  fore  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire:  Stil- 
icho,  the  son  of  a  Vandal  chief  who  had  entered  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  Valens,  and  Alaric  the  Bal thing,  who  became 
king  of  the  Visigoths. 

Descended  from  the  Royal  house  of  the  Balthi,  Alaric 
was  born  on  the  island  of  Peuce,  in  the  delta  of  the  Danube, 
sometime  between  360  and  370.  As  a  young  man  he  had  served 
in  the  auxiliaries  of  the  army  of  Theodosius.  Row  he  per¬ 
suaded  the  Goths  that  they  had  fought  Rome’s  battles  long 
enough;  the  time  had  come  to  fight  their  own. 

Mox  Gothis  fastidium  eorum  increvit,  verentes- 
que,  ne  longa  pace  eorum  resolveretur  fortit- 
udo,  ordinato  super  se  rege  Halarico,  eui  erat 
post  Amalos  secunda  nobilitas  Balthorumque  ex 
genere  origo  mirigica,  qui  dudum  ob  audacia 
virtutis  Baltha,  id  est  audax  nomen  inter  suos 
acceperat.  Mox  ergo  antefatus  Malarious  crea- 
tus  est  rex,  cum  suis  deliberans  suasit  eos 
suo  labore  quaerere  regna  quam  alienis  per  ot- 
ium  subiacere.-^ 

The  new  king  was  no  mere  barbarian  marauder;  he  had 
^"Jordanes:  Getica,  XXIX,  147. 
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been  educated  in  the  Roman  court  and  in  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion.  His  campaign  was  not  to  be  one  of  cruel  destruct¬ 
ion.  Perhaps  he  despised  the  effete  civilisation  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  considered  the  possibilities  of  building 
a  Gothic  state. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  emperor  had  been  to 
withhold  the  usual  gifts  t©  which  the  Goths  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  and  to  lower  the  pay  of  the  Gothic  f'oederati.  The 
Goths  rose  in  rebellion  and,  led  by  their  young  king,  march¬ 
ed  through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  They  entered  Greece 
through  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  burning  villages  and  en¬ 
slaving  the  population,  and  were  soon  encamped  before  the 
walls  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  paid  a  heavy  ransom  and  es¬ 
caped  destruction.  Alarie  did  not  turn  homewards  but  pen¬ 
etrated  into  Peloponnesus,  capturing  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
Sparta. 

With  a  large  army  under  his  command  Stilieho  met  the 
Visigoths  in  Thessaly.  However,  before  the  impending  bat¬ 
tle  was  fought,  the  Roman  commander  was  ordered  to  with¬ 
draw  the  legions  of  Honorius  to  the  Western  Empire  and  to 
send  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  Constantinople.  In  the 
following  year  (396)  Stilieho  encountered  Alarie  in  Arcadia, 
and  succeeded  in  driving  him  into  the  mountain  region  of 
PholoS,  near  the  frontiers  of  Elis.  Although  hemmed  in, 
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the  Visigoths  broke  through  the  Roman  lines  and  crossed  the 
gulf  that  separates  the  Peloponnesus  from  the  mainland. 

Arcadius  made  a  treaty  with  the  Gothic  king  and  raised 
him  to  the  position  of  military  governor  of  Eastern  111- 
yricum.  Hodgkin  suggests  that  the  territory  in  which  Al- 
aric  held  command  was  the  extreme  west  of  Illyricum,  in  the 
regions  now  known  as  Bosnia  and  Serbia.1  During  this  truce, 
which  lasted  four  years,  the  Gothic  king  used  his  position 
to  procure  weapons  and  arms  for  that  army  which  he  would 
again  use  against  the  Empire. 

In  the  year  400  Alaric  made  his  first  invasion  of  Italy. 
The  reasons  for  this  move  are  uncertain.  Bradley  states 
that  nin  the  year  400,  knowing  that  Stilicho  was  absent  on 
a  campaign  in  Gaul,  Alaric  entered  Italy."2  Kauffmann  men¬ 
tions  a  secret  understanding  between  Alaric  and  Stilicho. 

Offiziel  stand  er  im  Heerdienst  von  Byzanz, 
das  mit  Rom  im  Bdrgerkrieg  lag.  Also  riick- 
te  Alaric  im  stillen  Einverstlndnis  mit 
Stilico  in  der  zweiten  H&lfte  des  Jahres 
401  nach  Italien  ab.3 

In  any  case  the  movement  towards  Italy  was  a  migration 
of  people.  At  the  head  of  the  Visigoths,  not  only  warriors 
but  also  women  and  children,  his  wagons  loaded  with  the 
spoil  taken  in  Greece,  Alaric  marched  from  Belgrade  up  the 

^ Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  2,  p.  663. 

2The  Story  of  the  Goths,  p.  87. 

^Kauffmann:  Deutsches  Altertums,  p.  29. 
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valley  of  the  Save  to  Laibach.  Passing  through  the  Julian 
Alps  and  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo  the  Goths 
arrived  at  the  fortress  of  Aquileia.  In  the  battle  which 
followed  the  Romans  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  but  the 
city  did  not  surrender. 

Alaric  moved  through  Yenetia  to  the  strong  city  of  Ra¬ 
venna.  However,  he  abandoned  the  stronghold  without  making 
an  attack  and  moved  westward  towards  Milan.  Jordanes  states 
that  Alaric,  after  reaching  the  outskirts  of  Ravenna,  sent 
a  messanger  to  the  Emperor,  Honorius,  asking  permission  to 
settle  peacefully  in  Italy.  The  only  alternative  was  war. 
After  consultation  with  the  Senate,  the  Emperor  decided  that 
Alarie  and  his  people  should  occupy  the  outlying  provinces 
of  Gaul  and  Spain,  two  provinces  already  lost  to  the  Empire. 
The  Goths  accepted  the  offer  and  made  their  way  to  the  new 
land. 

Ye rum  enim  vero  cum  in  eius  vicinitate  Yese- 
gotharum  applicuisset  exercitus  et  ab  Honor- 
ium  imperatorem,  qui  intus  residebat,  legat- 
ionem  misisset,  quatenus  si  permitteret,  ut 
Gothi  pacati  in  Italia  residerent,  sic  eos 
cum  Romanorum  populo  vivere,  ut  una  gens  utra- 
que  credere  possit:  sin  autem  aliter,  bel- 
lando  quis  quem  valebat  expellere,  et  iam  se- 
curus  qui  victor  existeret  imperaret.  Sed 
Honorius  imperator  utraque  pollicitatione 
formidans  suoque  cum  senatu  inito  consilio, 
quomodo  eos  fines  Italos  expelleret,  delib- 
erabat.  Cui  ad  postremum  sententia  sedit, 
quatenus  provincias  longe  positas,  id  est 
Gallias  Spaniasque,  quas  pene  iam  perdidis- 
set  Gizericique  eas  Vandalorum  regis  vastaret 
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inruptio,  si  valeret,  Halaricus  sui  cum  gente 
sibi  tamquam  lares  proprias  vindicaret.  Dona- 
tionem  sacro  oraculo  confirmatam  consentiunt 
Gothi  hae  ordinatione  et  ad  Patriam  sibi  tra- 
ditam  proficiseuntur.-1- 


Whether  the  Goths  were  marching  peacefully  to  their  new 
homes,  as  Jordanes  claims,  or  whether  they  were  ranging  "al¬ 
most  unresisted  over  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula"2 


they  were  surprised  on  Easter  Sunday  of  the  year  402  near 

Pollentia  by  Stilicho.  In  the  language  of  Claudian  the 

Goths  were  completely  defeated.  On  the  other  hand  Jordanes 

says  that  the  Goths  put  the  Roman  army  to  flight. 

Quern  ex  inproviso  Gothi  cernentes  primum  per- 
territi  sunt,  sed  mox  recollectis  animis  et, 
ut  solebant,  hortatibus  excitati  omnem  pene 
exercitum  Stiliconis  in  fuga  conversum  usque 
ad  internicionem  deieiunt.3 


Whether  Stilicho  or  Alaric  was  victorious  at  Pollentia, 
the  Gothic  loss  of  men  does  not  seem  to  have  been  exception¬ 
ally  great.  Alaric  was  able  to  retreat  in  good  order.  Stil¬ 
icho  concluded  some  sort  of  treaty  with  the  Gothic  king,  who 
recrossed  the  Julian  Alps  and  withdrew  to  Aemona  in  Illyria. 

After  an  interlude  of  four  years,  Alaric  again  invaded 
Italy.  In  407  Stilicho  made  plans  with  him  for  a  joint  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Eastern  Empire.  In  408  the  eastern  Emp- 

^■Jordanes:  Getica,  XXX,  152-154. 

2Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Goths,  p.  87. 

3 Jordanes:  Getica,  XXX,  155. 
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eror  died  and  the  campaign  was  not  executed.  Alaric  marched 
northwards  to  Aernona  (Laibach),  passed  the  Julian  Alps,  and, 
appearing  on  the  north-east  border  of  Italy,  demanded  his 
reward  for  the  unfinished  enterprise. 

Stilicho  presented  the  demands  of  the  Gothic  king  before 
the  Roman  senate  in  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  praised  Al¬ 
aric  as  a  faithful  and  valuable  ally.  After  a  long  debate 
a  grant  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold  was  authorized. 

The  grant,  however,  was  never  paid.  In  August,  408,  Stil¬ 
icho  was  murdered  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor.2 

It  appears  that  Alaric  did  not  make  an  immediate  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  country.  He  sent  messengers  to  the  Emperor, 
stating  that,  on  receipt  of  a  moderate  sum,  he  would  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Rome.  The  Emperor  refused  this 
offer.  Purthermore,  Honorius  was  persuaded  to  dismiss  the 

Gothic  and  other  barbarian  officers  from  their  commands, 

"Ety  t  ?  |U  *  'Hp-v  . 

and  to  pass  a  law  that  nor  Arians  or  heathens  were  in  fut¬ 
ure  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  imperial  service.  The  Roman 
soldiers  murdered  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Germanic 
auxiliaries,  and  looted  their  property.  The  result  was  that 
thirty  thousand  embittered  men  joined  the  forces  of  Alaric. 

^-Kauffman:  Deutsches  Altertums,  p.  29. 

20rosius;  (Historiarum  Adversum  Paganos,  Liber  VII,  38) 
accuses  Stilicho  of  treachery  and  justifies  his  death. 
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Leaving  Aquileia  and  Ravenna  unassailed,  Alaric  and  his 
Gothic  warriors  made  their  way  along  the  Flaminian  way  to¬ 
wards  Rome,  devastating  the  land  on  both  sides.1 

Eamque  praedis  spoliisque  potiti  Emiliam 
pari  tenore  devastant  Flamminiaeque  ag- 
gerem  inter  Picenum  et  Tuseiam  usque  ad 
urbem  Romam  discurrentes,  quidquid  in 
utrumque  latus  fuit,  in  praeda  diripiunt.2 

By  the  beginning  of  the  year  409  Alarie’s  army  was  en¬ 
camped  around  the  walls  of  Rome.  He  made  no  attempt  to  take 
the  city  by  storm  but  was  content  to  starve  the  inhabitants 
into  surrender.  The  Romans  were  forced  to  submit.  After 
negotiations  with  an  embassy  from  the  city,  Alaric  consent¬ 
ed  to  fix  a  definite  price  for  the  ransom  of  that  once 
proud  centre  of  an  empire.  The  Gothic  king  was  to  receive 
"five  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  silver,  four  thousand  silken  robes,  four  thousand  robes 
dyed  with  the  costly  Tyrian  purple,  and  four  thousand  pounds 
of  pepper."^  The  price  was  paid  and  the  Goths  moved  into 
Tuscany. 

It  seems  that  Alaric  had  no  intentions  of  destroying 
the  western  empire  but  wanted  to  found  a  kingdom  of  his  own 
under  Roman  protection.  Prom  his  camp  in  Tuscany  he  opened 

^Gregorovius  (Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  I,  p.  126) 
states  that  Alaric  was  invited  to  Italy  by  friends  of  the 
murdered  Stilicho,  and  by  the  Arians. 

IzJordanes:  Getica,  XXX,  156. 

^Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Goths,  p.  93. 
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negotiations  with  the  Emperor  at  Ravenna,  ashing  that  he 
should  be  appointed  chief  of  the  Roman  armies  and  should 
be  allowed  to  settle  with  his  people  in  Mori cum.  However, 
the  Emperor,  "who  could  not  comprehend  the  existence  of  any 
danger  to  the  Empire  so  long  as  his  sacred  person  was  un¬ 
harmed"^-,  refused. 

About  this  time  a  certain  Jovius  was  appointed  Praetor¬ 
ian  Prefect  and  became  chief  counsellor  of  Honorius.  Alarie 
was  still  willing  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Emperor  end 

entered  into  conference  with  Jovius  at  Rimini,  not  far  from 

/■ 

Ravenna.  Again  the  Emperor  refused  to  confirm  the  treaty. 

A  further  attempt  by  Alarie  met  with  the  sarnie  failure.  En¬ 
raged  at  the  attitude  of  Honorius,  the  G-othic  king  again 
marched  on  Rome. 

The  citizens,  remembering  the  former  siege,  came  to 
terms  with  Alarie.  Rome  renounced  all  allegiance  to  Honor¬ 
ius  and  made  a  certain  Attalus,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
emperor.  The  man,  who  was  now  wearing  the  diadem,  concluded 
at  once  the  long-desired  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Gothic 
king.  The  puppet  emperor  proved  inefficient  as  a  tool  of 
Alarie;  apparently  he  was  scheming  to  make  himself  independ¬ 
ent.  After  a  reign  of  ten  months  he  was  stripped  of  his 
authority. 

^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  2,  p.  776. 
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Alaric  made  new  overtures  to  Honorius.  He  sent  the  dia¬ 
dem  and  the  purple  robe  of  the  deposed  Attains  to  the  Emp¬ 
eror,  as  a  token  of  his  wish  for  peace  and  friendship.  The 
arrival  of  a  body  of  four  thousand  veteran  soldiers  from 
Constantinople,  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  ministers  of  Hon¬ 
orius.  Alaric’ s  proposals  were  refused  and  he  was  declared 
a  perpetual  enemy  of  the  Empire. 

Alaric  again  marched  south  and  began,  for  the  third 
time,  to  besiege  Home.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August, 
410,  the  Gothic  warriors  forced  the  Salarian  gate.  Por 
three  days  the  Goths  remained  in  Rome,^  but  the  plunder  and 
destruction  was  not  as  great  as  the  Romans  might  have  ex¬ 
pected.  The  event  sent  a  feeling  of  horror  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  but,  according  to  Jordanes,  the  Goths  did 
not  set  fire  to  the  city  nor  destroy  sacred  places. 

Ad  postremum  Romae  ingressi  Halarico  iubente 
spoliant  tantum,  non  autem,  ut  solent  gentes, 
igne  supponunt  nec  locis  sanctorum  in  aliquo 
paenitus  iniuria  inrogare  patiuntur.2 

Rome’s  fate  in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  barbarians 
was  far  less  terrible  than  the  fate  of  the  city  more  than 
once  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  conquerors  who  called  them¬ 
selves  civilized.  Orosius  says  that  the  city  suffered 
little. 

“^Orosii :  Historiarum  Adversum  Paganos,  III,  39. 

2Jordanes:  Getica,  XXX,  156. 
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Adest  Alaricus,  trepidam  Romam  obsidet  turbat 
inrump it ,  dato  tamen  praecepto  prius,  ut  si 
qui  in  sancta  loca  praecipueque  in  sanctorum 
apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  basilicas  confugis- 
sent,  hos  inprimis  inuiolatos  securosque  esse 
sinerent ,  turn  deinde  in  quantum  possent  prae- 
dae  inhiantes  a  sanguine  temperarent. . . Tertia 
die  barbari  quam  ingressi  urbem  fuerant  sponte 
discedunt,  facto  quidem  aliquantarum  aedium 
incendio  sed  ne  tanto  quidem  quantum  septingen- 
tesimo  conditionis  eius  anno  casus  effecerat.l 

Leaving  Rome  behind  them  the  Goths  made  their  way  south¬ 
wards  through  Campania  and  Lucania,  apparently  with  the  de¬ 
sign  ©f  conquering  Sicily  and  moving  on  to  Africa.  Their 
attempt  to  cross  over  into  Sicily  was  defeated  by  a  storm 
which  destroyed  their  ships.  Moreover,  Alaric  suddenly 
died.  Por  a  description  of  the  death  of  the  young  Gothic 
king,  whose  body  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  Busento  river 
near  the  town  of  Consentia,  we  again  turn  to  Jordanes. 

Quern  nimia  sui  dileetione  lugentes  Busento 
amne  iuxta  Consentina  civitate  de  alveo  suo 
derivato  -  nam  hie  fluvius  a  pede  mentis 
iuxta  urbem  dilapsus  fluit  unda  salutifera  - 
huius  ergo  in  medio  alvei  collecta  captiv- 
orum  agmina  saepulturae  locum  effociunt, 
in  cuius  foveae  gremium  Halaricum  cum  multas 
opes  obruunt,  rursusque  aquas  in  suo  alveo 
reducentes,  et  ne  a  quoquam  quandoque  locusr 
cognosceretur,  fossores  omnes  interemerunt .2 

After  the  death  of  Alaric,  Atawulf  was  chosen  king  of 
the  Visigoths.  He  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Emperor  to 

^Orosii:  Historiarum  Adversum  Paganos,  VII,  39. 

2Jordanes:  Getica,  XXX,  158. 
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receive  him  as  an  ally,  but  his  request  was  refused.  Ata- 

wulf  apparently  wished  to  be  the  champion,  not  the  enemy 

of  Rome.  Orosius  states  that  Atawulf  at  first  considered 

the  idea  of  building  a  Gothic  empire  on  the  ruins  of  Rome 

but  later  abandoned  it  because  of  the  inability  of  the  Goths 

to  obey  laws,  without  which  the  state  could  not  exist. 

Ab  inprimis  ardenter  inhiasse,  ut  oblitterato 
Romano  nomine  Romanum  omne  solum  Gothorum  im- 
perium  et  facaret  et  vocaret  essetque,  ut 
vulgariter  loqu&r,  Gothia  quod  Romania  fuis- 
set  et  fieret  nunc  Athaulfus  quod  quondam 
Caesar  Augustus,  at  ubi  multa  experientia 
probavisset  neque  Gothos  ullo  modo  parere 
legibus  posse  propter  effrenatam  barbariem 
neque  reipublicae  interdici  leges  oportere, 
sine  quibus  respublica  non  est  respublica, 
elegisse  saltim,  ut  gloriam  sibi  de  res- 
tituendo  in  integrum  augendoque  Romano  nom¬ 
ine  Gothorum  viribus  quaereret  habereturque 
apud  posteros  Romanae  restitutionis  auctor, 
postquam  esse  non  potuerat  immutator.^- 

In  the  year  412  Atawulf  left  Italy  and  marched  into 
Gaul.  The  reasons  for  his  departure  are  not  clear.  Hodgkin 
suggests  that  the  desire  of  supporting  rather  than  des- 
troying  "Romania"  may  have  induced  the  Gothic  king  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  land  which  was  essential  to  the  recovery  of 
2 

Rome.  In  any  case  by  the  end  of  the  year  413  he  was  mas- 
ter  of  most  of  Southern  Gaul,  including  the  cities  of  Val¬ 
ence,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux  and  Marbonne. 

■^Orosii :  Historiarum  Adversum  Paganos,  VII,  43* 

2 Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  2,  p.  829 • 
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Among  the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  at  Home  was  Pla¬ 
cidia,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Honorius.  Atawulf  desired  the 
consent  of  Honorius  to  his  marriage  with  Placidia  and  to 
this  effect  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  a  certain  Jovinus, 
one  of  the  many  usurpers  of  the  imperial  authority.  Still 
the  consent  to  the  marriage  was  not  given.  However,  at 
Narbonne  in  January,  414,  with  a  wedding  that  was  conducted 
in  every  respect  according  to  Roman  customs,  Placidia  be- 
came  the  wife  of  Atawulf. 

The  marriage  did  not  lead  to  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Honorius.  The  Roman  general  Gonstantius  invaded  Gaul 
and  Atawulf,  after  plundering  the  cities  and  country  of  the 
south  of  Gaul,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain.  He  cap¬ 
tured  Barcelona  from  the  Yandals  and  made  it  his  residence. 
In  the  following  year,  415,  Atawulf  was  murdered  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  certain  Sigerie.  After  a  reign  of  seven 
days,  Sigerie  too  was  murdered. 

Confirmato  ergo  Go thus  regno  in  Gallis  Span- 
orum  casu  coepit  dolere,  eosque  deliberans  a 
Vandalorum  incursibus  eripere,  suas  opes  Bar- 
cilona  cum  eertis  fidelibus  derelictas  plebe- 
que  iribelle,  interiores  Spanias  introibit, 
ubi  saepe  cum  Vandalis  decertans  tertio  anno, 
postquam  Gallias  Spaniasque  domuisset,  oc- 
cubuit  gladio  ilia  perforata  Euervulfi,  de 
cuius  solitus  erat  ridere  statura.  Post  cu¬ 
ius  mortem  Segericus  rex  constituitur,  sed 
et  ipse  suorum  fraude  peremptus  ocius  regnum 
cum  vita  reliquid. ■*- 

1Jordanes :  Getica,  XXX,  I63. 
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After  Sigeric's  assassination  Wallia  was  chosen  king 
of  the  Visigoths.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king 
was  to  return  Placidia  to  the  Romans.  More  successful  than 
either  Alaric  or  Atawulf ,  Wallia  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Empire,  under  whose  suzerainty  he  continued  the  war 
against  the  Vandals.  By  417  he  had  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  except  the  mountain  region  of 
the  north-west.  The  Visigoths  were  not  allowed  to  settle 
in  Spain,  however,  hut  were  given  a  province  in  Gaul  which 
included  Bordeaux,  Agen,  Angouleme,  Poitiers  and  many  other 
cities.  In  the  year  418  they  marched  out  of  Spain  to  oc¬ 
cupy  their  new  kingdom.  In  the  following  year  Wallia  died. 

After  Wallia' s  death  the  Visigoths  chose  Theodoric 
(Theodorid)  as  their  king.  In  the  year  423  Theodoric  led 
his  armies,  professedly  to  fight  for  Placidia  and  her  in¬ 
fant  son  (Valentinian  III),  against  a  usurper  named  John. 
However,  when  John  died  Theodoric  did  not  retire  to  his 
own  lands.  He  captured  some  of  the  rich  cities  of  the 
south  and  began  to  besiege  the  great  city  of  Arles.  The 
Roman  general  Aetius  attacked  and  defeated  the  besieging 
army. 

During  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III  (425-455)  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  G-oths  and  the  Romans  remained  very  un¬ 
settled.  Theodoric  attempted  to  secure  the  friendship  of 
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the  Vandals  by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Hunnerich 
the  son  of  their  king,  Gaiserie.  The  attempt  ended  in  fail 
ure.  In  the  year  450  the  Visigoths  and  the  Romans  were 
drawn  together  by  the  approach  of  a  new  enemy. 

The  Huns,  under  the  leadership  of  their  great  king  At- 
tila,  had  been  moving  westward  and  were  now  threatening 
both  (Gaul  and  Italy.  Attila  apparently  tried  to  increase 
the  discord  between  the  Romans  and  the  Goths.  He  sent  am¬ 
bassadors  to  Valentinian  and  to  Theodoric,  entreating  each 
to  denounce  the  treaty  with  the  other. 

Attila  igitur  dudum  bella  concepta  Gyzeriei 
redemptione  parturiens,  legatos  in  Italia 
ad  Valentinianum  principem  misit,  serens 
Gothorum  Romanorumque  discordia,  ut,  quos  proe- 
lio  non  poterat  concutere,  odiis  internis 
elideret,  asserens,  se  rei  publicae  eius  am- 
ieitias  in  null©  violare,  sed  contra  Theo- 
deridum  Vesegotharum  regem  sibi  esse  cert- 
amen . pari  etiam  modo  ad  regem  Vese¬ 

gotharum  Theoderidum  dirigit  scripta,  hort- 
ans,  ut  a  Romanorum  societate  discederet  re- 
col  eretque  proelia,  quae  paulo  ante  contra 
eum  fuerant  eoncitata.^ 

Valentinian* s  reply  to  Attila  was  to  send  an  ambassador 
to  Theodoric  asking  for  a  union  of  the  Goths  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Theodoric* s  response  to  such  a  union  was  favorable. 

Tunc  Valentinianus  imperator  ad  Vesegothas 
eorumque  regem  Theoderidum  in  his  verbis 
legationem  direxit :  "Prudentiae  vestrae  est, 
fortissimi  gentium,  adversus  orbis  conspirare 
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Jordanes:  Getica,  XXXVI,  185 
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tyrannum,  qui  opt  at  mundi  general  e  habere  ser- 
vitium,  qui  causas  proelii  non  requirit,  sed, 
quidquid  commiserit,  hoc  putat  esse  legitimum. 
ambitum  suum  brachio  metitur,  superbiam  li- 
eentia  satiat;  qui  ius  fasque  contemnens,  hos- 
tem  se  exhibet  et  naturae,  eunctorum  etenim 
meretur  hie  odium,  qui  in  commune  omnium  se 
adprobat  inimicum.  reeordamini,  quaeso,  quod 
certe  non  potest  oblivisci,  ab  Hunnis  non  per 
bella,  ubi  communis  casus  est,  fusum,  sed, 
quod  graviter  anget,  insidiis  appetitum.  ut 
de  nobis  taceamus,  potestis  hanc  inulti  ferre 
superbiam?  armorum  potentes  favete  propriis 
doloribus  et  communes  iungite  manus.  auxil- 
iamini  etiam  rei  publicae,  cuius  membrum 
tenetis.  quam  sit  autem  nobis  expetenda  vel 
amplexanda  societas,  hostis  interrogate  con- 
silia."  quibis  ille  respondit :  uHabetisH, 
inquid,  "Romani,  desiderium  vestrum. "1 

Thus  did  Rome  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  Goth.  This 
alliance  between  Roman  and  Goth,  between  the  grandson  of 
the  great  Theodosius,  Roman  Emperor,  and  Theodorie,  the 
successor  of  Alaric,  conqueror  of  Rome,  was  destined  to 
save  western  Europe  from  destruction  at  the  hand  of  the 
Hun.  Catholic  and  Arian  were  united  against  the  heathen. 

The  commander  of  the  Roman  army  was  Aetius.  franks 
and  Burgundians,  the  inhabitants  of  Brittany  and  Armorica, 
as  well  as  other  Celtic  and  Germanic  tribes  joined  his 
ranks. 

Hi  enim  adfuerunt  auxiliares :  Eranci,  Sarnia- 
tae,  Armorieiani,  liticiani,  Burgundiones , 

Saxones,  Ripari,  Olibriones,  quondam  milites 
Romani,  tunc  vero  iam  in  numero  auxiliarium 


lJordanes:  Getiea,  XXXVI,  187-189. 
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exquisiti,  aliaeque  nonnulli  Gelticae  vel 
German!  e  nationes.l 

Among  the  troops  of  Attila  were  the  Ostrogoths  under 

the  brothers  Walamir,  Theodemir  and  Widemir,  and  the  Gepids 

under  their  king  Ardarich.  Both  Walamir  and  Ardarich  had 

been  given  positions  of  high  rank  by  Attila. 

Inter  quos  Ostrogotharum  praeminebat  exer- 
citus  Valamire  et  Theodemire  et  Videmere  ger- 
manis  ductantibus,  ipso  etiam  rege,  cui  tunc 
serviebant,  nobilioribus,  quia  Amalorum  gen¬ 
eris  eos  potentia  inlustrabat;  eratque  et 
Gepidarum  agmini  innumerabili  rex  ille  fam- 
osissimus  Ardaricus,  qui  ob  nimiam  suam  fidel- 
itatem  erga  Attila  eius  consiliis  intererat. 
nam  perpendens  Attila  sagacitate  sua,  eum  et 
Valamerem,  Ostrogotharum  regem,  super  ceteros 
regulos  diligebat.2 

On  this  occasion,  in  this  great  battle  which  belongs  to 
those  which  have  decided  the  fate  of  Europe,  the  two  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  Gothic  people,  the  Visigoths  and  the  Ostrogoths, 
opposed  each  other.  In  this  struggle  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  the  Visigoths  were  among  the  armies  of  the  west 
and  the  Ostrogoths  among  those  of  the  east. 

Neither  the  day  of  this  event  nor  the  exact  place  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  known.  The  month  was  perhaps  July  and  the  year 
was  451.  ^  Jordanes  states  that  the  combined  forces  of  Visi¬ 
goths  and  Romans  defeated  the  Huns.4-  Attila,  however,  was 

^Jordanes:  Getica,  XXXVI,  192. 

-Jordanes:  Getica,  XXXVIII,  199* 

^Bury:  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  I,  p.  177* 
^Jordanes:  Getica,  XLI,  216. 
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allowed  to  retire  from  Gaul  fairly  well  intact.-1-  His  army 
was  still  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  ravage  the  north 
of  Italy  for  two  years.  Theodoric  himself  was  killed  in 
the  struggle,  and  his  son  Thorismond  was  proclaimed  king 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Apparently  the  young  king  was  eager 
to  continue  the  battle,  which  might  have  destroyed  Attila 
completely,  but  he  was  persuaded  by  Aetius,  who  feared  that 
the  Gothic  power  might  become  dangerously  great,  to  return 
to  Toulouse  to  prevent  his  brothers  from  seizing  the  king- 

o 

dom  in  his  absence.'1 


-^Thompson:  Attila  and  the  Huns,  p.  142 
2 Ibid. 
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IV 

THE  OSTROGOTHS  FROM  THE  INVASION  OF  THE  HUNS  TO  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  ITALY 

The  collapse  of  the  power  of  Ermanarie  did  not  bring 
with  it  the  destruction  of  his  people.  The  Ostrogoths  were 
absorbed  into  the  Hunnish  hosts.  They  retained  their  own 
customs  and  to  an  extent  their  independence,  but  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Hunnish  king.  However,  all  the 
Ostrogoths  did  not  submit  to  the  invaders  without  a  struggle. 
The  events  as  described  by  Jordanes  are  a  little  confused. 

It  appears  that  Winithar,  grandson  of  Ermanarie1 s  brother, 
Wultwulf,  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Hunnish  yoke.  He  in¬ 
vaded  the  land  of  the  Antae,  a  Slavonic  people  who  were  un¬ 
der  the  rule  of  the  Hun,  and  defeated  them  in  battle.  Bal- 
amber,^*  the  Hunnish  king,  with  the  assistance  of  the  re¬ 
maining  Goths  under  Gesimund,  whom  Jordanes  called  the  son 
of  Hunirnund  the  Great  and  yet  in  his  "pedigree  of  the  Amals'1 
indicated  as  the  son  of  Ermanarie,  crushed  the  bold  attempt 
of  Winithar.  The  Goth  was  victorious  in  the  first  two  bat¬ 
tles,  but  in  the  third  he  was  defeated  and  killed. 

Sed  dum  tali  libertate  vix  anni  spatio  imp- 
erasset,  non  est  passus  Balamber,  rex  Hun- 

^Thompson  (Attila  and  the  Huns,  p.  57)  states  that  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  Balamber  never  existed,  but  was 
a  creation  of  the  Goths.  He  accepts  the  account  of  Jor¬ 
danes  as  mythical. 
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norum,  sed  ascito  ad  se  Gesimundo,  Hunni- 
mundi  magni  filio,  qui  iuramenti  sui  et 
fidei  memor  cum  ampla  parte  Gothorum  Hun- 
norum  imperio  subiacebat,  renovatoque  cum 
eo  foedere  super  Vinitharium  duxit  exer- 
citum;  diuque  certati  prime  et  secundo 
certamine  Vinitharius  vincit.  nec  valet 
aliquis  commemorare,  quanta  strage  de  Hun- 
norum  Venetharius  fecit  exercitu.  tertio 
vero  proelio  subreptionis  auxilio  ad  flu- 
vium  nomine  Erac,  dum  utrique  ad  se  venis- 
sent,  Balamber  sagitta  missa  caput  Veneth- 
arii  saucians  interemit  neptemque  eius 
Vadamercam  sibi  in  coniugio  copulans  iam 
omnem  in  pace  Gothorum  populum  subactum 
possedit,  ita  tamen,  ut  genti  Gothorum 
semperum  proprius  regulus,  quamvis  Hun- 
norum  consilio,  imperaret.l 

After  the  death  of  Winithari,  Balamber  married  an  Ama- 
ling  princess  named  Wadamerca,  who,  Jordanes  says,  was  the 
niece  (neptem)  of  the  late  Gothic  leader.2  One  body  of 
Ostrogoths,  led  by  two  generals,  Alatheus  and  Safrax,  tak¬ 
ing  with  them  a  boy  of  Amaling  descent  named  Wideric,  who, 
Hodgkin  says,^  was  the  son  of  Winithar,  joined  the  army  of 
the  Visigoths.  Hodgkin  in  his  pedigree  of  the  Amals,  which 
he  indicates  as  coming  from  Jordanes,  includes  V/iderie  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  Winithar,  whereas  Jordanes  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  such  a  relation  in  his  "Amali  Regesque  Gothorum  et 
0strQgotharum%4  The  only  Y/ideric  named  by  Jordanes  is  the 

Ijordanes:  Getica,  XL VIII,  248-250. 

2 Jordanes:  Getica,  XL VII I,  249. 

3 Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Yol.  Ill,  p.  6. 

^Jordanes:  Romana  et  Getica,  p.  142,  edited  by  Mommsen. 
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soul  of  Berismund,  whom  we  shall  meet  later.  Furthermore 
the  two  generals,  Alatheus  and  Safrax,  appear  in  Jordanes 
as  Visigothic  leaders. 

The  majority  of  the  Ostrogoths  submitted  to  the  rule  of 

the  Hun,  who  allowed  them  to  chose  their  own  kings.  The 

successor  of  Ermanaric  was  his  son  Hunimund,  who  ruled  from 

375  to  about  415*  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thorismund 

who,  in  the  second  year*  of  his  reign,  was  killed  by  a  fall 

from  his  horse.  Jordanes  says  that,  so  great  was  the  grief 

of  the  Ostrogoths  for  the  loss  of  their  hero,  for  forty 

years  they  would  not  allow  any  one  to  succeed  him. 

Quo  defuncto  sic  eum  luxerunt  Ostrogothae, 
ut  quadraginta  per  annos  in  eius  locum  rex 
alius  non  succederet.^ 

Thorismund’ s  son  Berismund,  who  Hodgkin  says  loathed 

the  foreign  dominion  of  the  Huns  and  despised  his  nation  for 

o 

submitting  to  it,  wandered  off  to  the  West  and  joined  the 
Visigoths,  who  by  this  time  were  settled  in  Gaul.  Perhaps 
Berismund  showed  his  feelings  too  openly  and  was  not  allowed 
:>y  the  Huns  to  succeed  his  father.  In  the  land  of  the  Visi¬ 
goths  he  left  a  son,  Wideric,  whose  son,  Butharic,  was  event 
ually  to  receive  in  marriage  Amalasuntha,  the  daughter  of 
Theodoric  the  Great. 

Hordanes:  Getica.  XL VI II.  251* 

taly  and  her  invaders,  vol.  m,  p.  7. 
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After  the  forty  years  had  passed,  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
considered  by  this  time  that  Thorismund  had  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  lamented  or  who  had  again  received  permission  from  their 
Hunnish  overlords,  chose  Walamir,  son  of  Wandalar  and  grand¬ 
son  of  the  unfortunate  Winithar,  as  their  king.  However, 
Walamir  had  two  brothers,  Theudemir  and  Widemir,  with  whom 
he  shared  willingly  or  by  command  of  the  Huns  his  kingly 
power.  Jordanes  describes  the  co-operation  of  the  brothers 
and  yet  suggests  that  Walamir  had  some  sort  of  supremacy 
over  the  other  two. 

Ex  quibus  per  successione  parentum  Valamir 
in  regno  conscendit  adhuc  Hunnis  eos  inter 
alias  gentes  generaliter  optinentibus.  er- 
atque  tunc  in  tribus  his  germanis  contemp- 
latio  grata,  quando  mirabilis  Thiudimer 
pro  fratxis  Valamir  militabat  imperio, 

Valamir  vero  pro  altero  iubebat  ornando, 

Vidimer  servire  fratribus  aestimabat.l 

Whatever  their  mutual  relations  may  have  been,  the 

three  brothers  served  their  Hunnish  over-lord  faithfully, 

and  at  the  Battle  of  the  Catalaunian  Plains  in  the  year  451 

they  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  Hunnish  king,  Attila.^ 

After  the  death  of  Attila,  the  various  Germanic  tribes 

revolted  against  the  authority  of  his  sons.  The  first  to 

lead  his  people  against  the  Huns  was  Ardaric,  the  king  of 


^■Jordanes:  Getica,  XL VIII,  253- 
2  See  page  66. 
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the  Gepida.  In  Pannonia,  near  the  Nedao  river,  the  power 
of  the  Huns  was  broken.  After  eighty  years  of  subjection, 
the  Ostrogoths  again  owed  allegiance  to  no  one  but  their 
own  kings.  They  settled  in  Pannonia,  which  they  apparently 


accepted  from  the  Romans. 

Gothi  vero  cernentes  Gepidas  Hunnoruia  sedes 
sibi  defendere  Hunnorumque  populum  suis  anti- 
quis  sedibus  oeeupare,  maluerunt  a  Roman© 
regno  terras  pet ere  quam  cum  discrimine  su© 
invadere  alienas,  aceipientesque  Pannoniam, 
quae  in  longo  porreeta  planitiae  habet  ab 
oriente  Moesiam  superiorem,  a  meridie  Pal- 
matiam,  ab  occasu  Horicu^,  a  septentrione 
Danubium,! 

The  geographical  position  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  three 


brothers  in  Pannonia  is  not  clear.  Jordanes  says  that 

Walamir  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Scarniunga  and  the  Black 

Water,  Theudemir  next  to  Lake  Pelso,  and  Widemir  between 

the  other  two  brothers. 

Nam  Valamer  inter  Scarniungam  et  Aqua  nigra 
fluvios,  Thiudimer  iuxta  lacum  Pelsois,  Vid- 
imer,  inter  utrosque  manebant.2 

It  seems  impossible  to  identify  either  the  two  rivers 
or  the  lake.  Hodgkin  suggests  that  Walamir  in  the  south 
occupied  the  provinces  of  Sclavonia  and  Northern  Croatia 
which  lie  between  the  rivers  Brave  and  Save,  that  Theudemir 


•^■Jordanes:  Getica,  L,  264« 

2 Jordanes:  Getica,  III,  268. 
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in  the  east  ruled  a  broad  belt  of  country  between  the  Dan¬ 
ube  and  the  Flatten  See,  and  that  the  triangle  in  the  north¬ 
west  between  the  Flatten  See,  the  Save  and  the  Danube  was 
given  to  Widemir.^ 

The  Huns  made  an  attempt  to  reconquer  the  Ostrogoths, 
but  were  so  thoroughly  defeated  by  Walamer,  that,  as  Jor- 
danes  says,  only  a  small  number  of  the  attacking  army  was 
able  to  escape  to  their  new  homes  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper,  which  they  called  the  Var.  The  news  of  this  suc¬ 
cessful  battle  came  to  Theudemir  on  the  very  day  his  con¬ 
cubine,  Erelieva,^  bore  him  a  son,  Theodoric,^  who  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  great  king  of  the  Ostrogoths. 

Quos  tamen  ille  quamvis  cum  paucis  excepit 
diuque  fatigatis  ita  prostravit,  ut  vix  pars 
aliqua  hostium  remaneret,  quae  in  fuga  versa 
eas  partes  Scythiae  peteret,  quas  Danabri 
amnis  fluenta  praeterrneant,  quam  lingua  sua 
Hunni  Var  appellant,  eo  namque  tempore  ad 
fratris  Thiudimeri  gaudii  nuntiuaa  direxit, 
sed  eo  mox  die  nuntius  veniens  feliciorem 
in  domo  Thiudimer  repperit  gaudium.  ipso 
si  quidem  die  Theodoricus  eius  filius,  quam¬ 
vis  de  Erelieva  eoncubina,  bonae  tame  spei 
puerolus  natus  erat.4 

p Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  13 • 

^Hodgkin  (Theodoric,  p.  34)  in  stating  that  the  modern 
term,  concubine,  is  rather  harsh,  points  out  the  marital 
customs  of  the  Germanic  chieftains.  It  seems  that  Theo¬ 
doric  was  by  no  means  illegitimate. 

^Born  454  A.D.  on  the  banks  of  lake  Felso  (Nieusiedler  See), 
near  Gamuntum.  (Gibbon:  Rome,  Vol.  IV,  Ch.  xxxix,  p.  11. 
^Jordanes:  Getica,  LII,  269. 
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After  the  Ostrogoths  had  established  themselves  in  Pan- 
nonia  they  became  allies  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Marcian 
(450-457) >  who  agreed  to  pay  them  a  large  sum  of  money  every 
year.  During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Leo  (457-474),  a 
certain  Aspar,  who  apparently  had  great  influence  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  caused  the  yearly  subsidy  to  be  taken  away 
from  Walamer  and  given  to  another  Gothic  chieftain,  a  re¬ 
lative  of  his,  Theodoric  Strabo.  The  Ostrogoths  resorted 
to  arms  and  in  the  language  of  Jordanes,  ravaged  Illyricum 
far  and  wide.^ 

The  Emperor  repented  his  hasty  action;  the  arrears  of 

the  yearly  subsidy  were  paid,  and  the  punctual  payment  of 

the  subsidy  in  future  was  guaranteed.  In  pledge  of  their 

future  fidelity  to  the  Empire  the  Goths  sent  as  hostage  to 

Constantinople  the  eldest  Amal  heir,  Theodoric.  Thus,  as 

Jordanes  says,  was  the  young  prince  brought  to  Constantinople 

where,  being  a  handsome  noble- spirited  boy,  he  soon  endeared 

himself  to  the  Emperor  Leo. 

Datus  igitur  Theodoricus  obses  a  Gothis 
duciturque  ad  urbem  Constantinopolitanam 
Leoni  principi,  et,  quia  puerulos  elegans 
erat,  meruit  gratiam  imperialem  habere. 2 

After  the  conclusion  of  their  treaty  with  the  Empire, 

JjGetica,  LII,  271. 

"Jordanes:  Getica,  LII,  271. 
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the  Ostrogoths  became  engaged,  in  a  series  of  struggles  with 
the  various  tribes  on  their  northern  and  eastern  borders. 
The  first  battle  was  with  the  Sadages ,  who ,  according  to 
Jordanes,  occupied  inner  Pannonia.*"  While  they  were  thus 
engaged,  Dinzio,  one  of  the  sons  of  Attila,  crossed  the 
Danube  and  ravaged  the  land  around  the  Pannonian  city  of 
Bassiana.  The  Ostrogoths  returned  and  so  defeated  Dinzio 
and  his  Kunnish  followers  that,  according  to  -Jordanes,  the 
men  of  that  nation  ever  after  trembled  before  the  G-othic 
name.2 

The  Doths  next  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  the  Suevi.  Hunimund,  king  of  the  Suevi,  made  a  raid, 
as  Jordanes  states,^  on  Dalmatia,  and  in  order  to  reach  it 
had  to  cross  the  lands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  whose  cattle  his 
people  appropriated.  One  night  while  the  Suevi  were  en¬ 
camped  by  lake  Pelso,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Ostrogoths 
and  completely  defeated.  Hunimund  and  the  bulk  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  taken  prisoner.  Apparently  Walamir  made  some 
sort  of  reconciliation  with  Hunimund,  and  allowed  him  and 
his  followers  to  return  to  their  own  lands. 

Some  time  later,  possibly  in  the  year  470  as  suggested 

^-Jordanes:  G-etica,  LIII. 

2Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
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by  Hodgkin,  Hunimund  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Ostro¬ 
goths.  In  the  battle  which  followed  King  Walamir  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  died  under  the  lances  of  the  Suevi.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Jordanes  the  Ostrogoths  were  so  enraged  by  the 
loss  of  their  king,  that  they  practically  annihilated  the 

Scyri,  a  tribe  which  had  joined  the  Suevi  in  the  attack 
2 

against  them. 

After  the  death  of  Walamir,  Theudemir  assumed  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  leader  of  the  Ostrogoths,  but  still  sharing 
the  kingship  with  his  brother  Widimir.  According  to  Jor- 
danes  the  Suevi  kings,  Hunimund  and  Alaric,  assisted  by  a 
tribe  designated  by  the  term  of  Sarmatians,  under  their 
kings,  Beuka  and  Babai,  by  the  Gepids,  by  the  Rugians,  and 

by  the  remainder  of  the  Scyri,  under  their  chieftains,  Ed- 

3 

ika  and  Hunwulf,  again  met  the  Ostrogoths  in  battle.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Bolia  in  Pannonia,  which,  as  Hodgkin  sug¬ 
gests,^  may  have  been  the  modern  Ipoly,  this  great  confed¬ 
eracy  was  defeated  by  the  Ostrogoths,  who  in  the  language 
of  Jordanes  rejoiced  that  their  king  Walamir  was  avenged. 

Consertoque  proelio  superior  pars  invenitur 
Gothorum,  adeo  ut  campus  inimicorum  corruen- 

^ Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Yol.  Ill,  p.  22. 

^Getica,  Bill,  2?6. 

^Getica,  Bill,  277 • 

4ltaly  and  her  Invaders,  Yol.  Ill,  p.  23. 
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tium  cruore  madefactus  ut  rubrum  pelagus 
appareret  armaque  et  cadavers,  in  modum  col- 
lium  tumulata  carapum  plus  per  decern  milibus 
oppleverunt.  quod  Gothi  cernentes,  ineffab- 
ili  exultatione  laetantur,  eo  quod  et  regis 
sui  Valameris  sanguinem  et  suam  iniuriam  cum 
maxima  inimicorum  strage  uleiseerentur. 

While  Theudemir  was  away,  engaged  in  a  campaign  against 

the  Suevi  and  the  Alamanni,  his  son  Theodorie  returned  from 

Constantinople.  The  young  Goth  was  now  eighteen  years  of 

age,  and  had  spent  ten  years  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 

Leo.  After  such  a  lengthy  stay  Theodorie  must  have  been 

versed  in  Roman  and  courtly  ways  and,  even  if  he  may  not 

have  been  imbued  with  Roman  literature ,  he  must  have  been 

able  to  read  and  write.  Even  if  he  were  more  distinguished 

for  success  in  athletic  sport  than  in  book-learning,  it  is 

hard  to  believe  that  he  could  have  left  Constantinople  with- 

a  knowledge  of  Greek.  Therefore  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 

accept  the  story  that  when  he  became  king  of  Italy  he  was 

unable  to  write ,  and  had  to  make  his  official  signature 

2 

with  the  help  of  a  gold  stencil-plate. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  lands  of  his  father,  Theodorie 
collected  together  6000  men,  crossed  the  Danube  and  attack¬ 
ed  Babai ,  king  of  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  just  recently  de- 


Ijordanes:  Getica,  LIV,  279. 

2 Gibbon  (Rome,  Vol.  IV,  p.  12,  note  3),  although  he  states 
that  Theodorie  "was  educated  at  Constantinople  with  care 
and  tenderness1' ,  seems  to  accept  this  story  as  authentic. 
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feated  Camundus,  the  Roman  Duke  of  Upper  Moesia.  After  de¬ 
feating  the  Sarmatians,  the  young  Goth  captured  the  city  of 
Singidunum,  but  instead  of  returning  it  to  the  Romans,  he 
added  it  to  his  father’s  domains.  Thus  early  in  his  career 
did  Theodoric  display  his  independent  attitude.  His  action 
was  a  sign  of  that  which  was  to  come. 

Qui  Theodoricus  iam  aduliscentiae  annos 
contingens  expleta  pueritia,  decern  et  octo 
annos  peragens,  ascitis  certis  ex  satel- 
litibus  patris  et  ex  populo  amatores  sibi 
clientesque  consocians,  paene  sex  milia 
viros,  cum  quibus  inconscio  patre  emenso 
Danubio  super  Babai  Sarraatarum  rege  dis- 
currit,  qui  tunc  de  Camundo  duce  Romanorum 
victoria  potitus  superbiae  tumore  regnabat, 
eoque  superveniens  Theodoricus  in ter emit 
familiaque  et  censu  depraedans  ad  genitorem 
suum  cum  victoria  repedavit.  Singidunum 
dehinc  civitatem,  quam  ipsi  Sarmatae  oc~ 
cupassent,  invadens,  non  Romanis  reddidit, 
sed  suae  subdedit  dicioni.-*- 

In  the  year  472,  about  the  time  that  Theodoric  returned 
from  Constantinople,  the  Ostrogoths  were  an  independent 
people  in  Pannonia,  possessing  those  broad  lands  on  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Danube.  However,  torn  between  the 
restless  spirit  of  warlike  nomads  and  the  settled  life  of 
peaceful  agxiculturists ,  they  again  chose  the  former.  Per¬ 
haps  an  explanation  of  their  actions  may  be  found  in  one  of 
the  passages  of  Tacitus’  Germania.  According  to  the  Roman 
historian  most  of  the  noble  young  men  of  a  Germanic  tribe 

"^Jordanes:  Getiea,  LV,  282. 
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will  seek  of  their  own  accord  those  nations  which  are  then 

waging  war,  if  their  own  should  be  growing  sluggish  through 

ease  and  a  long  peace.  A  quiet  life  is  odious  to  them  and 

they  can  more  easily  distinguish  themselves  in  battle.  It 

seems  to  them  a  slow  and  unworthy  process  to  earn  by  hard 

work  that  which  might  be  won  by  war. 

Si  civitas,  in  qua  orti  sunt,  longa  pace  et 
otio  torpeat,  plerique  nobilium  adulescentium 
petunt  ultro  eas  nationes  quae  turn  bellum 
aliquod  gerunt,  quia  et  ingrata  genti  quies 
et  facilius  inter  ancipitia  elarescunt  magnum- 
que  comitatum  non  nisi  vi  belloque  tuentur: 
exigunt  enim  principis  sui  liberalitate  ilium 
bellatorem  equum,  illam  cruentam  victricem- 
que  frameam;  nam  epulae  et,  quamquam  incompti, 
largi  tamen  adparatus  pro  stipendi©  cedunt. 

Materia  munificentiae  per  bella  et  raptus. 

Nee  arare  terram  aut  expectare  annum  tam  facile 
persuaseris  quam  vocare  hostem  et  vulnera 
mereri.  Pigrum  quin  immo  et  iners  videtur  , 
sudore  adquirere  quod  possis  sanguine  parare. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  always  brought  with  it  a 
loss  of  income  to  the  warrior  class,  hindered,  perhaps  as 

p 

Hodgkin  suggests  ,  by  the  increasing  strength  and  solidity 
of  the  Rugian  monarchy,  from  enriching  tnemselves  at  the 
expense  of  their  barbarian  neighbors,  the  Ostrogoths  begged 
their  king,  Theudemir,  to  lead  them  forth  to  war.  Although 
by  the  time  of  Theodoric  the  profession  of  agriculturist 
was  not  odious  to  the  Germanic  peoples,  nearly  a  century 

^Tacitus:  Germania,  14. 

2 Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Yol.  Ill,  p.  25. 
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of  wandering  about  under  the  dominion  of  the  Huns  did  not 
fit  the  Ostrogoths  for  the  peaceful  occupation  of  farming. 

Concerning  small  matters,  says  Tacitus,  the  chiefs 

deliberate,  concerning  greater  matters,  the  whole  nation. 

De  minoribus  rebus  principes  consultant, 
de  maioribus  omnes.l 

Thus  the  great  decisions  of  the  nation  were  made  by 
the  people  themselves,  and  adopted  with  loud  acclamations 
and  the  brandishing  of  defiant  spears.  By  the  year  474, 
this  great  nation,  crowded  in  and  around  the  cities  of 
Macedonia,  was  to  become  again  the  vassal  of  the  Emperor 
at  Constantinople. 

King  Theudemir  bowed  to  the  demand  of  his  people.  It 
was  decided  that  Widemir  should  lead  his  section  of  the 
people  into  Italy,  which  was  now  under  the  rule  of  the  Emp¬ 
eror  Glycerins  (473-474).  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy  Widemir  died  and  his  son,  also  named  Widemir,  was 
bribed  by  Glycerius  to  leave  the  country  and  make  his  way 
into  Gaul.  Here  the  Ostrogoths  united  themselves  with  the 
Visigoths  of  Euric.  Impatient  for  victory  in  battle  the 
Goths  plunge  forward,  only  to  settle  down  again  as  peace¬ 
ful  subjects  without  any  apparent  satisfactory  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  original  task. 

■^Tacitus:  Germania,  XI. 
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Quod  et  factum  est.  et  mox  Vidimer  Italiae 
terras  intravit,  extremum  fati  munus  reddens 
rebus  excessit  humanis,  successorem  relin- 
quens  Vidimer  f ilium  suumque  synonymum .  quern 
Glycerius  imperator  muneribus  datis  de  Italia 
ad  Gallias  transtulit,  quae  a  diversis  cir- 
cumcirca  gentibus  praemebantur ,  asserens  vie- 
inos  ibi  Vesegotlias  eorum  parentes  regnare. 
quid  multum?  Vidimer  acceptis  muneribus 
simulque  mandat a  a  Glycerio  imp er at ore  Gal¬ 
lias  tendit  seseque  cum  parentibus  Vese- 
gothis  iungens  unum  corpus  efficiunt,  ut 
dudum  fuerant,  et  sic  Gallias  Spaniasque 
tenentes  suo  iuri  defendunt,  ut  nullus  ibi 
alius  prevaleret .1 

Theudemir  with  the  larger  section  of  the  Ostrogoth 
nation  attacked  the  Eastern  Empire.  He  crossed  the  Save 
and,  making  Singidunum  (Belgrade)  his  base  of  operations, 
marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Morava  to  laissus  (Nish), 
where  he  set  up  his  headquarters.  Theodoric,  with  two 
Gothic  counts,  Astat  and  Invilia,  moved  further  up  the  val¬ 
ley,  through  Castrum  Herculis  to  Ulpiana  (Kostendil).  They 
apparently  captured  Stobi  (Istib)  and  Heraclea  (Monastir) 
in  Macedonia,  and  also  Larissa  in  Thessaly.  Hodgkin  sug¬ 
gests  that  Jordanes  may  have  confused  this  invasion  with 

2 

Theodoric’ s  later  operations  in  Thessaly.  At  this  time 
Theudemir  left  his  camp  at  Naissus  and  moved  forward  with 
the  main  body  of  his  people  to  Thessalonica.  The  Patrician 
Hilarianus  who  commanded  in  that  city  opened  negotiations 


1 Jordanes:  Getica,  LVI,  284. 

^ Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  26 
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with  the  Ostrogothic  king.  Presents  were  given  and  a  treaty 
made.  The  Ostrogoths  received  fertile  lands  and  the  Mace¬ 
donian  cities  of  Cyrrhus,  Pella,  Europus,  Methone,  Pydna, 
and  Berea. 

Videns  Thiudimer  undique  sibi  prospera  pro¬ 
venire,  Baissum  primam  urbem  invadit  Illyr- 
ici  filioque  suo  Theodorico  sociatis  Astat 
et  Invilia  comitibus  per  castro  Herculis 
transmisit  Ulpiana.  qui  venientes  tam  earn 
quam  Stobis  mox  in  deditione  accipiunt  non- 
ullaque  loca  Illyrici  inaccessibilia  sibi 
primum  tunc  pervia  faciunt.  nam  Eracleam 
et  Larissam  civitates  Thessaliae  primum 
praedas  ereptas,  dehinc  ipsas  iure  bellico 

potiuntur . qui  dum  videret  vallo  muniri 

Thessalonicam  nec  se  eorum  conatibus  posse 
resistere,  missa  legatione  ad  Thiudimer 
regem  muneribusque  oblatis  ab  excidione  eum 
urbis  retorquet  initoque  foedere  Romanus 
ductor  cum  G-othis  loca  eis  iam  sponte,  quae 
incolerent,  tradidit,  id  est  Cerru,  Pellas, 

Europa,  Mediana,  Petina,  Bereu  et  alia  quae 
Sium  vocatur.l 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  possibly 

2 

474,  Theudemir  died,  and  his  son  Theodoric,  now  twenty 
years  of  age,  whom  he  had  named  as  his  heir  in  the  presence 
of  an  assembly  of  the  Goths,  succeeded  to  the  kingship  of 
the  Ostrogoths. 

The  Emperor  Leo  died  in  the  same  year  as  Theudemir, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandchild,  the  younger  Leo  (Peb. 
474-lov.  474).  When  the  child-emperor  died,  the  imperial 

^Jordanes:  G-etica,  LVI,  285-288. 

2 Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  27. 
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diadem  passed  to  his  father,  who  bore  the  name  of  Tarasi- 
codissa,  the  son  of  Rusumbladeotus ,  a  barbarous  name  which 
he  changed  to  Zeno  (474-491).  Hodgkin,  quoting  Joannes 
Lydus,  a  writer  who  composed  his  works  some  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  Zeno,  states  that  the  Emperor  was  a  cow¬ 
ard  whose  only  notion  of  war  was  to  buy  off  his  enemies.*^ 

In  the  eyes  of  the  new  Emperor,  Theodoric,  though  he 
had  rightfully  succeeded  his  father,  was  not  the  undisputed 
chieftain  of  the  Goths.  Opposing  his  right  was  Theodoric 
Strabo,  his  senior  in  age,  his  inferior  by  birth,  whose 
claim  to  Gothic  leadership  was  recognized  by  many  of  the 
courtiers  at  Constantinople.  Theodoric  Strabo,  who  was  al¬ 
so  known  as  the  son  of  Triarius,  had  been,  since  the  fall 
of  his  kinsman  Aspar,  in  active  hostility  to  the  Empire. 
Finally  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Gothic  chief¬ 
tain  and  the  Emperor  Leo,  whereby  Theodoric  Strabo  was  to 
receive  the  highly  honorable  position  of  Magister  Equitum 
et  Peditum  Praesentalis,  and  to  serve  the  Emperor  against 
all  enemies,  the  Yandals  excepted.  Furthermore  Strabo  was 
to  receive  a  yearly  subsidy  and  to  be  recognized  as  king  of 
the  Goths. ^ 

^Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  38. 

^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  77. 
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With  the  death  of  Leo  and  the  proclamation  of  Zeno  the 
picture  changed.  It  seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  new 
Emperor  to  seek  by  rich  presents  the  friendship  of  which¬ 
ever  of  the  two  Gothic  chiefs  happened  to  be  the  strongest 
at  the  time.  Before  long  he  was  driven  from  the  throne  by 
a  rebellion  in  which  Basiliscus,  the  brother  of  the  widow 
of  the  former  emperor,  was  raised  to  that  position.  Theo- 
doric  Strabo  supported  the  usurper  and  consequently,  while 
the  latter  reigned,  held  a  high  post  in  the  Court  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  On  the  other  hand  Theodoric  the  Amal,  as  the 
son  of  Theudemir  was  known,  aided  Illus,  the  general  of 
Zeno,  in  restoring  his  master  to  the  throne. 

By  the  year  478  Theodoric  Strabo  was  again  an  exile, 
while  his  rival,  Theodoric  the  Amal,  held  the  dignities  of 
Patrician  and  Magister  Utriusque  Militiae.^  The  latter 
apparently  continued  to  reside  with  his  people  who  were  now 
settled  in  the  province  of  Scythia  by  the  mouth  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube  . 

After  maintaining  his  people  and  himself  for  a  time  by 
plundering  the  Thracian  country-side,  Theodoric  Strabo  sent 
messengers  to  Zeno  stating  that  he  was  willing  to  make 
peace.  At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  the  harm  that  Theo- 

"^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  81. 
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doric  the  Amal  had  done  to  the  state  and  argued  that  he, 
Theodoric  Strabo,  should  occupy  a  favored  position  at  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

On  receiving  this  message  from  Theodoric  Strabo  the 
Emperor  consulted  the  Senate.  This  body  advised  that  both 
Gothic  leaders  could  not  be  supported  and  that  the  Emperor 
himself  should  decide  to  which  was  to  be  accorded  the 
friendship  of  the  Empire.  Zeno  rejected  Strabo's  request 
and  gave  orders  to  prosecute  a  war  against  him.  However, 
the  Goth's  strength  had  been  under- estimated  and  before 
long  the  Emperor  found  it  necessary  to  offer  terms  of  peace. 
The  offer  was  refused  and  Zeno  was  compelled  to  implore  the 
help  of  Theodoric  the  Amal.  A  message  was  sent  to  the 
Ostrogothic  king,  urging  him  to  take  action  against  Strabo. 
Theodoric,  however,  distrustful  of  the  Emperor's  intentions, 
refused  to  move  until  Zeno  and  the  Senate  made  a  solemn 
oath  to  make  no  treaty  with  his  rival. 

Theodoric  the  Amal  then  made  a  plan  of  campaign.  Be¬ 
fore  he  engaged  the  forces  of  Strabo  he  was  to  be  supported 
by  the  Magister  Militum  of  Thrace  with  2000  cavalry  and 
10,000  armed  soldiers,  and  later,  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Balkans,  he  was  to  be  met  in  the  valley  of  the  Hebrus  by 
20,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry.^ 

Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Yol.  Ill,  p.  85. 
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After  a  long  and  exhausting  march  over  the  rugged  Bal¬ 
kan  country,  Theodoric  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  The  promised  imperial  troops  did  not  arrive.  It 
seemed  to  be  part  of  Zeno’s  policy  to  arrange  matters  in 
such  a  way  that  both  Gothic  chieftains  should  suffer  as 
much  as  possible  from  their  mutual  conflicts.  Theodoric’s 
position  wns  desperate.  It  was  impossible  to  attack  Strabo 
who  was  encamped  on  the  steep  and  unassailable  mountain  of 
Sondis.^-  Strabo  too  made  no  attempt  to  assume  the  offen¬ 
sive  but  instead  employed  (probably  one  of  the  first  in 
history  to  do  so)  that  weapon  of  modern  warfare:  propaganda. 

*  j 

Every  day  he  rode  within  hearing  of  the  Ostrogothic  camp 

and  harangued  Theodoric  and  his  people. 

n0h,  scoundrel I  why  art  thou  thus  leading 
my  brethren  to  perdition?  Why  hast  thou 
made  so  many  Gothic  women  widows?  Where 
are  now  their  husbands?  What  has  become 
of  all  that  abundance  of  good  things  which 
filled  their  waggons,  when  they  first  set 
forth  from  their  homes  to  march  under  thy 
standard?  Then  did  they  own  their  two  or 
three  horses  apiece.  Now,  without  a  horse, 
they  must  needs  limp  on  foot  through  Thrace, 
following  thee  as  if  they  were  thy  slaves. 

Yet  they  are  free  men,  and  of  no  worse 
lineage  than  thine.  Ayl  and  the  time  hath 
been  when  these  penniless  wanderers  would 
use  a  bushel  to  measure  their  aurei.'*2 

■^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  86. 

^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  87* 
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These  words,  frequently  repeated,  produced  the  desired 
effect  on  the  followers  of  Theodoric  the  Amal.  Realizing 
that  the  popular  voice  of  the  people  must  be  heard,  the 
Gothic  king  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  rival.  A 
Joint  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Emperor,  demanding,  on  the 
part  of  Strabo,  the  fulfilment  of  all  promises  made  to  him 
by  Leo,  the  arrears  of  pay  due  for  past  years,  and  the  re¬ 
storation  of  his  relatives  to  their  former  positions.  The 
demand  of  Theodoric  the  Amal  was  for  a  permanent  dwelling” 
place  for  his  people,  and  for  a  ration  of  grain  until  they 
could  raise  their  own  crops. 

The  Emperor,  though  he  prepared  for  war,  adopted  the 
plan  of  bribing  one  of  the  Gothic  leaders  to  betray  the 
other.  To  Theodoric  the  Amal  he  promised  the  sum  of  40,000 
pounds  in  gold  and  35,000  pounds  in  silver,  with  a  yearly 
revenue  of  6,000  pounds,  and  the  daughter  of  Olybrius  for 
his  wife.  However,  his  attempt  to  induce  Theodoric  to  be¬ 
tray  Strabo  proved  fruitless.  He  now  sent  ambassadors  to 
Strabo  with  the  promise  of  regular  pay  and  rations,  the 
command  of  two  Scholae,  the  dignity  of  Magister  Praesent- 
alis,  the  regrant  of  all  the  offices  which  the  Goth  had 
held  under  Basiliscus,  and  the  restitution  of  all  his  for¬ 
mer  property.-®-  This  time  the  Emperor  was  successful. 

^"Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  91. 
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For  the  next  few  years  Theodoric  the  Amal  wasted  his 
energy  and  ability  in  useless  marches,  pillage,  destruction 
and  massacres.  Meanwhile  Zeno,  finding  it  impossible  to 
defeat  Theodoric,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Gothic  king  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  refrain  from  needless  attacks  on  the  Empire 
and  to  suggest  that  reconciliation  was  possible.  The  Goth 
received  the  embassy  and,  acknowledging  the  Emperor's  re¬ 
quest,  forbade  his  soldiers  to  burn  cities  and  shed  blood 
needlessly.  Such  acts  on  the  part  of  Theodoric  suggest 
that  he  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  civilization  of 
Constantinople  and  that  his  instincts  ever  preferred  the 
Roman  way  of  life. 

Theodoric  moved  his  army  to  Heraclea  (Monastir),  which 
he  made  his  headquarters  while  he  awaited  the  outcome  of 
negociations  with  the  Emperor.  Finally  an  ambassador  of 
high  rank,  Adamantius,  the  son  of  Vivianus,1  arrived  with 
the  offer  of  Pantalia,  a  district  south  of  Sardica  (Sofia), 
for  the  habitation  of  the  Goths  and  the  sum  of  8000  pounds 
as  subsistence  allowance,  till  they  harvested  their  first 
crop  in  the  new  settlement.  Theodoric,  however,  was  not 
eager  to  accept  the  Pantalian  settlement. 

Apparently  while  awaiting  the  Emperor's  ambassador,  the 

•^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  P.  95- 
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Gothic  king  was  planning  a  campaign  in  Epirus,  a  rich  and 
prosperous  land.  With  the  assistance  of  Sidimund,  a  wealthy 
landowner  near  Lyrrhachium  (Durazzo)  of  Gothic  origin,  he 
was  able  to  take  the  city  with  no  greater  opposition  than 
that  offered  by  the  rocky  region  through  which  he  traveled, 
following  the  Via  Egnatia,  Theoaoric  crossed  the  Scardus 
Mountains  and  descended  to  the  Lake  of  Gchrida.  from  here 
he  pushed  on  to  Scampae  (Elbassan)  and  two  days  later  reach¬ 
ed  hyrrhachium.1 

When  Adamantius  heard  of  Theodoric’s  action  he  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  a  messenger  to  implore  the  Gothic  king  not  to 
make  any  further  move  against  the  Emperor  but  to  renew 
their  discussions.  In  the  meantime  he  made  his  way  along 
the  Via  Egnatia  to  Edessa  (Vodena),  where  he  conferred  with 
the  Roman  general  Sabinianus.  A  decision  was  made  to  sum¬ 
mon  troops  to  the  city.  Negotiations  were  made  with  a 
Gothic  priest,  who  had  returned  with  Adamantius ’  messenger, 
for  a  conference  with  Theodoric.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Gothic  king  should  come  to  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lychnidus  (Gchrida),  or  to  allow  Adamantius  to  visit  him 
at  hyrrhachium,  sending  a  certain  Soas  and  another  eminent 
Goth  as  hostages.  The  two  Goths  were  sent,  but  with  orders 
not  to  advance  beyond  Scampia  until  Sabinianus  should  take 

1Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  99. 
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an  oath  that  they  be  allowed  to  return  safely.  Such  an 
oath  was  not  forth-coming  from  the  stubborn  general.  De¬ 
termined  to  hold  the  conference  with  fheodoric,  Adamantius, 
accompanied  by  a  few  men,  made  his  way  to  a  hill  overlook¬ 
ing  Dyrrhachium,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  ravine  through 
which  a  deep  river  ran*  Informed  of  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor1 s  ambassador,  the  Gothic  king  appeared  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side. 

After  an  exchange  of  complaints  and  counter -complaints , 
Adamantius  offered  to  establish  the  Goths  in  Dardania,  a 
district  near  Sardica  (Sofia).  Theodoric  accepted  the  pro¬ 
posal  on  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to  remain  the  winter 
in  his  present  quarters.  It  seems  strange  that  he  should 
accept  Dardania  after  having  rejected  Pantalia,  practically 
equivalent  districts.  However,  in  return  for  his  services 
to  the  Emperor  he  demanded  his  old  office  of  Magister  Mil- 
itum  and  to  be  received  in  the  capital.  Perhaps  in  his  de¬ 
sire  to  live  as  a  Roman  citizen  lay  the  secret  of  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  settle  his  people  in  Dardania. 

YYhile  these  discussions  were  proceeding  between  Theo- 
doric  and  Adamantius,  the  troops  summoned  during  the  earlier 
conference  between  the  latter  and  Sabinianus  had  been  ar¬ 
riving  at  Lychnidus.  Word  reached  the  Roman  general  that 
a  large  detachment  of  Goths  was  making  its  way  towards 
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Dyrrhachium.  The  conscience  of  Sabinianus,  too  scrupulous 
to  take  an  oath,  found  no  scruples  in  striking  a  dishonor¬ 
able  blow  during  the  conference  between  the  Gothic  king  and 
the  Emperor’s  representative.  When  the  report  of  this  suc¬ 
cessful  attack  reached  Zeno,  he  ordered  Sabinianus  to  con¬ 
tinue  operations  against  Theodoric. 

While  Adamantius  was  occupied  with  Theodoric  the  Amal, 
the  Emperor  did  not  always  find  himself  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  Theodoric  Strabo.  During  the  rebellion  in  481  of  the 
two  generals,  Illus  and  Romulus,  Strabo,  in  open  enmity  to 
Zeno,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Constantinople. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  was  accidently  killed  when 
thrown  by  his  horse  against  a  fixed  spear. 

With  the  death  of  Theodoric  Strabo  his  son,  Recitach, 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  thirty  thousand  followers  of 
his  father.  The  Emperor  apparently  never  became  reconciled 
to  the  son  of  Strabo  and  eventually  ordered  Theodoric  the 
Amal  to  destroy  him,  which  the  Gothic  king  accordingly  did. 
Consequently,  by  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Triarius , 
Theodoric  became  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Gothic  nation 
in  the  East.  The  thirty  thousand,  who  formerly  followed 
Strabo,  were  now  added  to  his  forces.  With  this  formidable 
host  at  his  command  Theodoric  spent  the  next  six  years 
wandering  up  and  down  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 
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These  next  few  years  were  years  of  useless  endeavor,  of 
alliances  formed  and  broken.  It  seems  that  Theodoric  did 
not  understand  his  own  purpose,  whether  it  should  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  Empire  or  upon  its  ruins,  that  he 
would  build  his  own  empire.  In  Constantinople  Theodoric 
had  seen  for  the  first  time  the  form  of  civilization  which 
in  after  years  he  was  to  be  constantly  recommending  to  his 
people.  However,  sprung  from  a  race  of  hunters  and  shep¬ 
herds  and  having  slowly  learned  the  arts  of  agriculture, 
the  Ostrogoths  at  this  time  knew  nothing  of  city  life.  A 
city  was  a  treasure-house  which  they  might  sack  and  plunder 
If  in  his  youth  the  Gothic  king  intended  to  destroy  the 
Roman  state  and  replace  it  by  a  Gothic  state,  he  was  soon 
to  realize  that  the  Goths  themselves  could  not  be  induced 
to  obey  the  laws  and  uphold  the  dignity  of  such  a  state. 

In  these  years  he  probably  saw  that  it  was  better  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  blessings  of  Roman  civilization. 

In  482  Theodoric  plundered  Larissa,  the  capital  of  Thes 
saly.  By  483  he  was  again  at  peace  with  the  Empire.  He 
was  made  Magister  Militiae  Praesentis,  and  designated  as 
Consul  for  the  next  year.  He  kept  his  people  within  the 
bounds  of  Dacia  Ripensis  and  Lower  Moesia  which  had  been 
allotted  to  him,  and  apparently  made  his  headquarters  at 
Novae,  on  the  lower  Danube.1  In  484  he  was  made  a  Consul 
"^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  116. 
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Ordinarius  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Constantinople.  However, 

hrfUsf&A 

it  is  doubtful  that  his  people,  crowded  in  their  settlement 
by  the  Danube,  approved  of  his  enjoyment  of  the  pomp  and 
luxuries  of  the  capital.  The  gap  between  the  desires  of 
Theodoric  and  those  of  his  people  was  very  broad. 

Although  ordered  by  Zeno  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  II- 
lus,  Theodoric  was  recalled  by  the  suspicious  Emperor  and 
the  command  given  to  a  son  of  Aspar.  This  evidence  of  dis¬ 
trust,  and  perhaps  other  reasons,  alienated  the  Gothic  king, 
and  by  486  he  was  again  in  open  revolt.  He  ravaged  a  part 
of  Thrace,  and  in  the  next  year  approached  the  gates  of 
Constantinople.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  take  the  city, 
and,  after  burning  the  surrounding  villages,  returned  to 
bis  headquarters  at  lovae. 

While  Theodoric  the  Amal  and  his  rival  Theodoric  Strabo 
were  vying  for  leadership  of  the  Goths  in  the  Eastern  Emp¬ 
ire,  important  events  were  taking  place  in  the  Western  Emp¬ 
ire.  In  the  year  474  Julius  Nepos  (474-475)  was  named  Emp¬ 
eror  of  the  West  by  the  eastern  Emperor,  Leo.  However,  in 
the  following  year  the  western  army  revolted,  and  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  an  Illyrian  named  Orestes,  seized  the 
reins  of  government.  The  latter  bestowed  the  imperial 
crown  on  his  son  Romulus,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  became 
known  as  Romulus  Augustulus  (475-476). 
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In  the  next  year,  when  Orestes  refused  certain  demands 
of  the  barbarian  troops  in  the  Roman  service,  they  rose  in 
revolt  and  chose  a  certain  Odovacar  as  their  leader.  Bor 
the  next  thirteen  years  Odovacar  was  master  of  the  Western 
Empire,  during  which  time  he  tried  to  gain  the  goodwill  of 
Zeno,  Emperor  of  the  East.  Apparently  Zeno  wished  to  be 
emperor  of  the  West  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  but  for 
the  time-being  he  was  unable  to  enforce  his  wish. 

By  488,  however,  Zeno  had  a  large  force  in  his  lands 
which  could  possibly  be  used  for  the  expulsion  of  Odovacar 
and  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Whether  Zeno  himself  or  Theo- 
doric  first  suggested  the  move  seems  to  be  uncertain.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Jordanes  Theodoric  made  the  first  suggestion 
and  from  the  Emperor  received  permission  to  invade  Italy. 

'Quamvis  nihil  deest  nobis  imperio  vestro 
famulantibus ,  tamen,  si  dignum  ducit  pietas 
vestra,  desiderium  mei  cordis  libenter  ex- 
audiat.'  Cumque  ei,  ut  solebat,  familiariter 
facultas  fuisset  loquendi  concessa:  'Hes¬ 
peria*  ,  inquid,  'plaga,  quae  dudum  decessorum 
prodecessorumque  vestrorum  regimine  guber- 
nata  est,  et  urbs  ilia  caput  orbis  et  domina 
quare  nunc  sub  regis  Thorcilingorum  Rogorum- 
que  tyrranide  fluctuatur?  dirige  me  cum 
gente  mea,  si  praecepis,  ut  et  hie  expensarum 
pondere  careas  et  ibi,  si  adiutus  a  domino 
vicero,  fama  vestrae  pietatis  inradiet.  Ex- 
pedit  namque,  ut  ego,  qui  sum  servus  vester 
et  filius,  si  vicero,  vobis  donantibus  reg- 
num  illud  possedeam;  haut  ille,  quern  non 
nostis,  tyrranico  iugo  senatuin  vestrum  partem- 
que  rei  publicae  captivitatis  servitio  premat. 
ego  enim  si  vicero,  vestro  dono  vestroque 
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munere  possedebo;  si  victus  fuero,  vestra 
pietas  nihil  amittit,  immo,  ut  duximus, 
lucratur  expensas'.  Quo  audito  quamvis  egrae 
ferret  imperator  discessum  eius,  nolens 
tamen  eum  contristare  annuit  quae  poscebat, 
magnisque  ditatum  muneribus  dimisit  a  se, 
senatum  populumque  ei  commendans  Romanum.-*- 

On  the  other  hand  Procopius  states  that  Zeno  proposed 
that  Theodoric  should  march  to  Italy,  and  that  the  Gothic 

p 

king  accepted.  In  any  case  the  plan  was  apparently  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  both  sides.  The  Emperor  was  no  longer  to  be 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  a  strong  ally;  and  Theodoric 
received  a  land  in  which  he  could  settle  his  followers.  > 

Perhaps  he  departed  with  the  hope  that  he  could  mould  them 
into  a  great  nation,  and  that  he  would  be  king  of  a  settled 
and  civilized  people. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  the  year  488,  Theodoric  broke  up 
his  settlement  at  i^ovae  and  began  his  long  and  difficult 
journey  to  Italy. ^  The  Gothic  army  was  not  only  an  army 
but  a  nation,  and  a  campaign  was  a  migration.  Even  in  war 
the  Goths  rarely  separated  themselves  from  their  wives  and 
children.  Theodoric' s  move  to  Italy  was  a  move  of  the  whole 
Ostrogothic  nation.  "With  Theodoric  went  the  people  of  the 
Goths,  putting  their  wives  and  children  and  as  much  of  their 
furniture  as  they  could  take  with  them  into  their  waggons.^ 

i 

^Jordanes :  Getica,  LVII,  291-292. 

^History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  V,  i,  10-12. 

^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  180. 

^Procopius :  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  V,  i,  12. 
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We  can  only  guess  the  numbers  of  this  vast  body  of  people. 

Hodgkin  estimates  the  fighting  strength  of  Theodoric’ s  army 

at  40,000  men  and  the  total  number  of  the  nation  at  200,00Ch 

In  the  language  of  Jordanes,  Theodoric  took  the  straight 

course  by  Sirmium,  ascended  to  Pannonia  and,  entering  the 

borders  of  Yenetia,  pitched  his  camp  by  the  Isonzo. 

Hesperiam  tendit  rectoque  itinere  per  Sirmis 
ascendit  vicina  Pannoniae,  indeque  Yenetiarum 
fines  ingressus  ad  Pontem  Sontii  nuncupatum 
castra  metatus  est.^ 

After  leaving  Uovae  the  Gothic  king  followed  the  course 

of  the  Danube  to  Singidunum  (Belgrade),  in  all  probability 

making  use  of  the  great  Danubian  highway,  perhaps  the  most 

important  road  connecting  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 

the  Empire.  The  Ostrogothic  horde  arrived  safely  at  the 

great  city  on  the  Danube,  but  progress  up  the  Save  and  the 

Drave  rivers  was  barred  by  the  Gepids.  In  a  battle  fought 

at  the  river  Ulca  the  Goths  were  successful. 3  Whether  other 

battles  were  fought  or  not  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In 

any  case  Theodoric  led  his  people  up  either  the  Save  or 

the  Drave,  or  he  may  have  divided  them  into  two  groups  and 

sent  one  up  one  valley,  while  he  led  the  other  group  up  the 

4 

other  valley,  and  in  the  month  of  August  489  he  crossed 

Italy  and  her  Ivaders,  Yol.  Ill,  p.  182. 

2 Jordanes:  Getica,  LVII,  293* 

3 Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  186. 

4Ibid. 
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the  Julian  Alps  into  the  plains  of  Italy. 

Odovaear,  when  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  Goths, 
fortified  a  strong  position  at  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Erigidus  with  the  Sontius  (Isonzo).  Of  the  battle  of  the 
Isonzo,  which  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  August  489,  we  have 
little  information  other  than  Theodoric  was  victor.  Odova- 
car  retreated  to  Verona,  where  he  made  his  next  stand.  In 
the  battle  of  Verona,  30th  of  September  489,  victory  again 
belonged  to  the  Gothic  king.  Odovaear  fled  to  the  south¬ 
east  and  took  refuge  in  Ravenna. 

Theodoric  moved  on  to  Mediolanum  (Milan) ,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  submission  of  a  large  part  of  the  enemy.  Before 
long,  however,  a  portion  of  that  army,  led  by  a  certain 
Tufa,  proved  treacherous  to  the  cause  of  the  Gothic  king. 
While  on  a  mission  for  the  latter,  Tufa  joined  forces  with 
his  old  master,  Odovaear.  Racing  the  possibilities  of  an¬ 
other  battle  Theodoric  chose  Ticinum  (Pavia)  for  his  winter 
quarters. 

Por  the  next  three  years,  from  the  autumn  of  489  to  the 
spring  of  493,  Theodoric  found  himself  at  war  with  Odova- 
car.  During  the  campaign  of  the  year  490  Gundobad,  king 
of  the  Burgundians,  invaded  Liguria,  apparently  with  the 
intentions  of  assisting  Odovaear.  However,  he  made  a 
treaty  with  Theodoric  and  returned  back  across  the  Alps. 
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The  Visigoths,  who  were  still  residing  in  Gaul,  entered  the 
campaign  on  behalf  of  their  Ostrogothic  kinsmen.  Finally, 
on  the  11th  of  August  490,  a  great  battle  was  fought  by  the 
river  Addua  (Adda)  ,  and  Theodoric  was  again  the  victor.'*' 
Odovacar  again  fled  to  the  safety  of  Ravenna. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  action  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Ravenna,  which,  with  Gaesena  and  Rimi¬ 
ni,  was  the  only  city  in  Italy  which  remained  faithful  to 
the  cause  of  Odovacar.  In  July  of  the  following  year  the 
besieged  king  made  a  sortie  from  Ravenna,  but  was  defeated 
and  forced  to  return.  The  year  492  was  marked  by  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  Frederic  the  Rugian,  who  deserted  the  cause  of 
Theodoric  and  joined  forces  with  Tufa.  With  his  army  he  oc¬ 
cupied  Pavia,  where  he  was  to  remain  for  two  years.  Before 
long  a  quarrel  developed  between  Frederic  and  Tufa,  and  in 
a  battle  which  took  place  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  the 
latter  was  killed. 

By  493  the  blockade  of  Ravenna  proved  successful,  and 
on  the  27th  of  February  peace  was  made  between  Theodoric 
and  Odovacar.2  On  the  5th  of  March  Theodoric  rode  through 
the  gates  of  Ravenna,  and  took  possession  of  the  city  which 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  to  be  his  capital.  Odovacar 

^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  202. 

2Hodgkin :  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  210. 
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was  apparently  received  as  an  equal  and  for  the  next  ten 
days  there  were  frequent  interviews  between  the  two  chief¬ 
tains.  On  the  15th  of  March  the  Ostrogoth  king  invited  his 
rival  to  a  banquet  in  the  Palace  of  the  Laurel- Grove .  There 
Odovacar  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  hand  of  Theo- 
doric. 

In  his  long  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Italy,  Theo- 
doric  had  shown  himself  patient  in  adversity,  brave,  re¬ 
sourceful  and  moderate.  Some  condemn  the  death  of  Odovacar 
as  a  great  crime  and  regret  that  the  reign  of  the  great 
Theodoric  should  have  begun  with  such  a  fierce  and  lawless 
deed.'*'  However,  his  action  should  not  be  judged  in  the 
light  of  our  ostensible  ideals.  He  could  be  justified  in 

p 

anticipating  a  similar  move  on  the  part  of  Odovacar . 


1See  Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Ooths,  p.  151 • _ 

^See  Procopius:  History  of  the  Wars,  Book  V,  i,  25* 
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V 

THE  EMPIRE  0?  THE  VISIGOTHS 
The  reign  of  Thorismund,  after  his  return  to  Toulouse 
from  the  Catalaunian  Plains,  was  of  short  duration.  While 
he  sat  on  the  Visigothic  throne  his  policy  differed  very 
little  from  that  of  his  father.  He  exerted  his  energy  to 
extend  and  consolidate  Visigothic  power  at  the  cost  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  His  first  move  was  to  subdue  the  Alans,  who 
were  settled  near  Orleans,  and  with  this  victory  he  pre- 
pared  for  Visigothic  expansion  over  the  Loire.  His  next 
bid  was  for  possession  of  Arles,  the  key  to  the  Rhone  val¬ 
ley,  which  his  father  had  already  sought  in  vain.  With  a 
large  army  Thorismund  appeared  before  the  city,  but  before 

a  siege  was  laid  he  retreated.  A  number  of  reasons  have 

o 

been  offered  for  this  sudden  change  in  plans,  but  the  most 
important  must  have  been  the  disturbing  news  that  Thoris¬ 
mund  received  from  Toulouse. 

Luring  the  absence  of  the  Gothic  king,  his  brothers, 
Theodoric  and  Priedrich,  attempted,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  group  of  the  Goths  who  wished  to  remain  in  friendship  with 
the  Empire,  to  usurp  the  throne.  The  other  sons  of  Theo¬ 
doric  I,  named  by  Jordanes5,  Eurich,  Retemir  and  Himnerith, 

1Schmidt:  Gesehichte  der  deutschen  StUmme,  p.  478. 

2Cf.  Schmidt:  Gesehichte  der  deutschen  St&mne,  pp.  478-479. 
^Getica,  XXXVI,  190. 
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do  not  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  the  rebellion.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  back  in  the  capital,  Thorismund  was  as¬ 
sassinated. 

Thorismund  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Theodoric  II. 

The  latter’s  accomplice  in  the  usurpation,  Eriedrich,  ap¬ 
parently  received  an  important  position  in  the  state  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  most  military  operations. ^  The 
new  king  was  no  mere  barbarian,  but  a  man  of  cultivated 
mind  and  refined  taste.  Avitus,  the  friend  of  Theodoric  I 
and  who  was  later  to  be  emperor,  had  tutored  him  in  Roman 
literature.  Eriendly  relations  were  maintained  with  Rome, 
but  the  opportunity  was  seized,  when  it  presented  itself, 
to  extend  Yisigothic  territory  both  in  G-aul  and  in  Spain. 

The  process  of  Romanization  of  the  Visigotns,  which  had  been 
in  abeyance  under  the  former  king,  now  began  to  make  great 
progress. 

Before  long  Theodoric  found  an  opportunity  to  interfere 
directly  in  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  state.  After  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  Yalentinian  III  (425-455) >  Avitus  was  sent 
to  G-aul  to  assure  the  recognition  of  the  new  Emperor,  Pet- 
ronius  Maximus  (455)»  The  latter  was  assassinated  after  a 
reign  of  four  months  and  Avitus,  who  was  at  Toulouse,  was 
persuaded  by  the  Yisigothic  king  to  accept  the  diadem  him- 

■^Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&mme,  p.  479. 
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self.  Accompanied  by  Theodoric,  Avitus  proceeded  to  Arles, 
where  on  the  9th  of  July  he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  a  large  army,  which  included  Gothic  troops, 
the  new  Emperor  returned  to  Italy  on  the  21st  of  September 
455. 1 

In  the  name  of  the  new  Emperor,  Theodoric  made  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Sueves,  who  had  been  attacking  the  re¬ 
maining  Roman  possessions  in  Spain.  In  the  summer  of  456 
he  crossed  the  Pyranees  with  a  large  army,  which  included 
Burgundians  under  their  kings  Gundowech  and  Chilperich.  On 
the  5th  of  October  of  the  same  year  the  Gothic  army  met 
the  Sueves  by  the  river  Urbicus  (Orbigo),  twelve  miles  from 
Asturica  (Astorga).  In  the  ensuing  battle  the  Sueves  were 

p 

defeated.  With  the  remnant  of  his  army,  Rikiar,  king  of 
the  Sueves,  fled  to  the  Galician  coast.  While  attempting 
to  escape  by  sea,  Rikiar  was  captured  in  Portus  Gale  (Opor¬ 
to)  and  put  to  death. 

His  auditis  aegre  tulit  Theodoridus  compaca- 
tusque  cum  citeris  gentibus  arrna  movit  in 
Suavos,  Bur gundz  onum  quoque  Gnudiuchum  et 
Hilpericum  reges  auxiliarios  habens  sibique 
devotos.  ventum  est  ad  certamen  iuxta 
f lumen  Ulbium,  qui  inter  Asturicam  Hiber- 
iamque  pretermeat,  consertoque  proelio  Theo- 
deridus  cum  Vesegothis ,  qui  ex  iusta  parte 
pugnabat,  victor  efficitur,  Suavorum  gente 

1Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&ome,  p.  480. 

^ Schmidt :  Geschichte  der  deutschen  StSiome,  p.  481. 
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pene  cuncta  usque  ad  internicione  prostern- 
ens.  quorum  rex  Riciarius  relicta  infesta 
hoste  fugiens  in  nave  conscendit  adversaque 
procella  Tyrreni  hoste  repercussus  Vesegoth- 
arum  est  manibus  redditus.  miserabilis  non 
differt  mortem,  cum  elementa  mutaverit. 

In  the  meantime  Rikimer,  the  general  of  the  Germanic 
troops  in  the  Roman  service,  had  become  the  most  powerful 
man  in  Rome.  The  son  of  a  Suevic  father,  and  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Wallia,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  Rikimer  became  a  vir¬ 
tual  king-maker.  His  life  threatened,  Avitus  decided  to 
flee  to  Gaul,  but  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  year  456 
he  was  killed. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Avitus  reached  Theodoric  in 
Emerita  (Merida) .  Leaving  a  part  of  his  army  to  continue 
with  the  occupation  of  Spain,  the  Gothic  king  hurried  back 
to  Toulouse.  Theodoric  had  supported  the  cause  of  Avitus, 
because,  with  the  latter  wearing  the  diadem,  he  would  have 
a  free  hand  for  his  expansion  program.  With  Rikimer  prac¬ 
tically  sovereign  of  the  Western  Empire,  friendship  with 
Rome  was  no  longer  to  be  considered.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  discontent  in  Gaul,  the  Gothic  king  moved  against  the 
city  of  Arles,  while  his  Burgundian  allies  occupied  Roman 
territory  in  Spain.  His  attempt,  however,  to  unite  the 
Vandals  and  Suevians  in  common  cause  against  the  Western 

ordanes :  Getica,  XLIV,  232. 
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Empire  met  with  failure. 

In  November  458,  Majorian  (457-461),  who  had  succeeded 
Avitus,  crossed  the  Alps  into  Gaul  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army.  After  taking  Lyons,  he  marched  on  the  Visigoths  who 
were  encamped  before  Arles.  Theodoric  was  forced  to  make 
peace  with  the  Empire.  In  the  meantime  Majorian  was  de¬ 
posed  by  Rikimer  and  Severus  (461-465)  proclaimed  Emperor. 
The  Gotnic  king  took  advantage  of  the  rebellion  of  Aegidius, 
tne  faithful  follower  of  the  deposed  emperor,  to  renew  nis 
policy  of  expansion. 

In  the  year  462  Theodoric  responded  to  the  call  of 
Agrippinus,  Severus1  commander  in  Narbo,  who  was  being  hard 
pressed  by  Aegidius,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city, 
but  with  the  intentions  of  adding  it  to  his  own  empire.^" 
Aegidius  turned  northwards,  pursued  by  a  Gothic  army  under 
the  command  of  Friedrich.  Near  Orleans  the  Goths  were  de¬ 
feated  bjr  the  Roman  commander,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
Salic  Pranks.  In  the  battle  Friedrich  was  killed.  At  this 
time  Aegidius  joined  forces  with  Gaiseric  and  formed  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  invade  Italy  and  the  Visigothic  state.  The  ex¬ 
ecution  of  this  plan  was  prevented  by  his  sudden  death  in 
464. 

With  his  dangerous  enemy  out  of  the  way  Theodoric  did 
1Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&nme,  p.  485. 
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not  tarry  in  recovering  his  losses,  and  now  pushed  forward 
on  the  Loire.  The  Goths  in  Spain,  however,  were  having 
little  success  in  their  campaign.  Remismund  had  succeeded 
in  uniting  the  various  groups  of  Sueves  under  one  command, 
with  which  the  Gothic  king  had  to  come  to  terms. 

In  the  year  466,  Theodoric,  who  had  gained  the  Visi- 
gothic  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  was  himself 
murdered  by  his  younger  brother  Buric.^  A  skilful  general 
and  a  cunning  statesman,  Eurie  was  to  raise  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  to  the  peak  of  its  power.  By  this  time  the  Visi¬ 
gothic  leaders  were  no  mere  barbaric  warriors,  but  equal 

2 

to  the  Romans  in  military  and  diplomatic  affairs. 

The  main  plan  of  the  new  king’s  policy,  which  Jordanes 
tersely  states  was  to  bring  Gaul  under  his  rule,  began  to 
take  shape . 

Eurieus  ergo,  Vesegotharum  rex,  crebram 
mutationem  Romanorum  principum  cernens 
Gallias  suo  iure  nisus  est  occupare03 

Euric  apparently  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Emperor  of  the 

Eastern  Empire  to  demand  dissolution  of  the  Romano- Gothic 

agreements  and  recognition  of  Visigothic  sovereignty.^" 

Railing  in  this  plan  he  entered  into  a  coalition  with  the 

■^Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&nme,  p.  486. 

^Cf.  Kaufmann:  Deutsche  Geschichte,  Vol.  II,  Bk.  II,  p.  49. 
3 Jordanes :  Getica,  XIV,  237. 

4Schrnidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&mme,  p.  487. 
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Suevi  and  the  Vandals.  The  realization  of  this  scheme  was, 
however,  shattered  by  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  fleet  in 
African  waters,  and  the  Gothic  and  Sue vie  ambassadors  were 
forced  to  leave  Carthage,  the  headquarters  of  the  Vandals. 

At  this  time  Euric  found  support  in  a  part  of  the  Gal¬ 
lo-Roman  nobility,  which,  disappointed  after  the  death  of 
Avitus  in  establishing  a  Gaulic  kingdom,  was  now  beginning 
to  show  opposition  to  the  regime  in  Rome.  To  this  group, 
which  soon  showed  itself  openly  in  favor  of  co-operation 
with  the  Visigoths,  belonged  the  "praefectus  praetorio  Gal- 
liarum"  Arvandus,  who  advised  the  Gothic  king  not  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Emperor,  but  to  make  an  agreement  with 
the  Burgundians  and  to  invade  the  t  erritory  of  the  Bretons 
north  of  the  Loire. ^  In  Auvergne  a  Roman  official,  Seron- 
atus,  entered  into  the  services  of  the  Gothic  king,  col¬ 
lected  taxes  for  him,  and  introduced  Gothic  laws  in  place 
p 

of  Roman. 

The  new  Emperor  of  the  West,  Anthemius  (467-472),  won 
for  his  cause  influential  supporters  among  the  Gauls.  To 
Ecdicius ,  wealthy  landowner  in  Auvergne  and  son  of  the  for¬ 
mer  emperor  Avitus,  he  promised  the  rank  of  patrician.  The 
writer  Apollinaris  Sidonius  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  prefect 

^Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&rnme,  p.  488. 

2 Ibid. 
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and  patrician.  The  commander- in- chief  of  the  imperial 
troops  in  Gaul,  the  "magister  militum"  Bilimer,  remained 
loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor.  On  the  other  hand  An¬ 
themius  could  not  count  on  the  support  of  Paulus,  probably 
commander  of  the  "tractus  Armoricanus" ,  an  ally  of  Aegidius, 
and  of  Sygrius,  the  son  of  the  latter.'1' 

Probably  the  most  important  allies  of  the  Roman  Emp¬ 
eror  were  the  Catholic  clergymen,  who,  in  Yisigothic  as 
well  as  in  Ostrogothic  history,  were  to  form  the  centre  of 
resistance  against  the  hated  Arian  heretics.  Among  the 
peoples  of  Gaul  the  Bretons  in  Armorica  and  the  Burgundians 
especially  remained  loyal  to  Rome. 

Euric  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Bretons,  who,  12,000 
strong  and  led  by  their  king  Riotimus,  had  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  Emperor,  and  defeated  them  near  Deols  not  far 
from  Chateauroux.  The  remnant  of  the  Breton  force  joined 
the  Burgundians,  while  the  Goths  overran  the  northern  part 
of  the  province  of  Aquitania  and  captured  the  city  of  Bit- 
urigae  ( Bourge  s ) . 

Quod  conperiens  Anthemius  imperator  Brit- 
tonum  solacia  postulavit.  quorum  rex  Riot¬ 
imus  cum  duodecim  milia  veniens  in  Beturi- 
gas  civitate  Oceano  e  navi bus  egresso  sus- 
ceptus  est.  ad  quos  rex  Vesegotharum  Euri- 
chus  innumerum  ductans  advenit  exercitum 

1 Schmidt :  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&mne,  p.  488. 
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diuque  pugnans  Riutimum  Brittonum  rege, 
antequam  Romani  in  eius  societate  con- 
iungerentur,  effugavit.  qui  amplam  part- 
em  exercitus  amissam  cum  qui bus  potuit 
fugiens  ad  Burgundzonum  gentem  vicinam 
Romanisque  in  eo  tempore  foederatam  ad- 
venit. 

The  Visigoths  were  not  successful  in  pushing  beyond  the 
Loire;  their  plans  were  thwarted  by  Paulus,  who  was  support¬ 
ed  by  Prankish  troops.  In  the  south  they  had  better  suc¬ 
cess,  An  army  sent  by  Anthemius  to  the  relief  of  Arles 
was  destroyed.  The  Goths  poured  over  the  land  east  of  the 
Rhone.  The  cities  of  Arles,  Riez  (Reii),  Avignon,  Orange 
(Arausio),  Valence,  Saint  Paul  Trois  Chateaux  ( Tricastinum) 
and  others  were  conquered  and  devasted,  as  well  as  the  part 

of  the  province  of  Viennensis  lying  on  the  right  bank  of 
2 

the  Rhone. 

Concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  forces  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  was  made  impossible  by  the  events  taking  place  in  It¬ 
aly.  In  July  472  Anthemius  was  overthrown  by  Rikimer;  his 
successor,  Olybrius,  died  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The 
next  emperor,  Glycerius,  chosen  by  the  troops  in  March  473, 
was  deposed  by  Julius  Ilepos  in  June  474. 

Eurie  took  advantage  of  this  rapid  rise  and  fall  of 
emperors  to  capture  the  city  of  Areverna  ( Clermont- Pen  and ) , 

^"Jordanes:  G-etica,  XLV,  238. 

2 Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Stamme,  p.  490. 
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the  capital  of  Auvergne,  which  had  so  stubbornly  held  out 
against  the  Goths. 

Tanias  varietates  mutationesque  Eurichus 
cernens,  ut  diximus  superius,  Arevernam 
occupans  civitatem,  ubi  tunc  Romanorum 
dux  praeerat  Ecdicius  nobilissimus  sena¬ 
tor  et  dudum  Aviti  imperatoris,  qui  ad 
paucos  dies  regnum  invaserat,  filius.... 
huius  ergo  filius  Ecdicius,  diu  certans 
cum  Vesegothis  nec  valens  antestare,  re- 
licta  patria  maxirneque  urbem  Arevemate 
hosti,  ad  tutiora  se  loca  collegit.l 

Recognition  of  his  own  weakness  induced  the  Emperor  to 
enter  into  negotions  with  the  Gothic  king.  Bishop  Epiphan- 
ius  of  Ticinum,  who  was  sent  by  Repos  to  Toulouse,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  coming  to  terms  with  Euric,  and  in  the  year  475  a 

2 

treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 

Of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  no  knowledge  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  retained.  However,  it  seems  certain  that, 
besides  the  conquered  territory  in  Spain,  the  land  between 
the  Loire,  Rhone,  and  the  Pyrenees,  i.e.  the  provinces  of 
Aquitanica  I.  II.,  H o vemp opulana ,  Harbonensis  I,  as  well 

as  a  part  of  Lugdunensis  III  with  the  city  of  Tours,  was 

3 

abandonned  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths. 

Despite  these  significant  advances  the  Gothic  king  had 
by  no  means  reached  the  limits  of  his  ambition.  During 

^Jordanes:  Getica,  XLV,  240-241. 

2 Schmidt :  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&nme ,  pp.  491-492. 

3 Ibid. 
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this  period  of  peace  Euric  consolidated  his  position.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  event  at  this  time  was  the  public¬ 
ation  of  his  code  of  laws,  which  were  intended  to  define  the 
legal  relationship  between  G-oth  and  G-oth,  and  between  Goth 
and  Roman  living  under  Gothic  rule.^  The  intention  of  Eu¬ 
ric  in  preparing  this  code  was  evidently  to  devise  a  com¬ 
monly  acceptable  set  of  laws  which  should  gradually  bring 
about  a  fusion  of  the  peoples.  The  code  exhibits  a  mass  of 
Visigothic  usage  as  it  had  been  modified  by  contact  with 
Roman  civilization.  With  this  legislation  the  Visigoths 

had  reached  the  state  where  they  could  claim  the  rights  of 

•  +  2 
sovereignty. 

The  peace  with  the  Empire  lasted  one  year.  The  seizure 
of  power  by  Odoacar  in  Italy  was  cause  for  Euric,  who  now 
considered  the  treaty  with  Rome  revoked,  to  renew  hostilit¬ 
ies.  In  September  476  a  Gothic  army  crossed  the  Rhone  and 
overran  the  whole  south  province  as  far  as  the  Maritime 
Alps,  capturing  Arles  and  Marseilles  in  a  successful  battle 
against  the  Burgundians ,  who  were  defending  the  territory 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  However,  an  army  sent  by  the 
Gothic  king  into  Italy,  commanded  by  Vincentius,  suffered 

^Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&nme,_p.  492. 

2cf.  Kaufmann:  Deutsche  Geschichte,  Vol.  II,  Bk.  II,  p.  32. 

3 Schmidt :  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&mme ,  p.  493. 
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a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Alla  and  Sindila,  officers  of 
Odoacar.  As  the  consequence  of  a  treaty  between  Zeno, 
Emperor  of  the  East,  and  the  king  of  the  Burgundians,  Gdoa- 
car  was  forced  to  cede  to  the  Goths  the  territory  of  Gaul 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps  south  of  the  Durance,  which 
they  had  conquered,  as  well  as  the  part  of  Viennensis  lying 
on  the  right  of  the  Rhone,  while  Euric  probably  pledged 
himself  to  undertake  no  further  action  against  Italy. 

In  the  meantime  other  Gothic  troops  were  meeting  with 
success  in  Spain,  and  had  brought  the  province  of  Tarracon- 
ensis  into  the  Visigothic-  kingdom.^ 

Opposed  by  enemies  from  without,  Euric  found  his  king¬ 
dom  undermined  by  a  fifth  column  from  within.  There  was 
in  his  realm  one  fatal  element  of  weakness,  which  perhaps 
not  even  a  succession  of  rulers  like  Euric  could  have  long 
prevented  from  working  the  destruction  of  the  State.  The 

Yisigothic  king  was  an  Arian;  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects 

2 

in  Gaul  were  Catholics.  In  accordance  with  their  beliefs 
it  is  probably  understandable  that  the  Catholic  clergy  could 
never  tolerate  an  Arian  Goth  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  a  sovereign  to  win  the  attachment  of  subjects  who  re¬ 
garded  him  as  a  heretic.  When  that  very  element,  which 

1See  Kaufmann:  Deutsche  Geschichte,  Yol.  II,  Bk.  II,  p.  51* 
2Xaufmann  (Deutsche  Geschichte,  Yol.  II,  Bk.  II,  p.  51) 
states  that  the  Visigoths  themselves  probably  numbered 
about  a  million  people. 
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should  have  formed  the  back-bone  of  the  State,  was  itself 
virtually  plotting  its  destruction,  it  is  readily  under¬ 
standable  that  the  State  should  be  driven  unto  the  rocks 
when  a  weak  hand  was  at  the  helm.  The  personality  of  Al- 
aric,  who  was  to  succeed  Euric,  and  the  opposition  of  Cath¬ 
olicism  to  Arianism  were  not  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Visigothic  kingdom,  but  they  did  hasten  it.  There  were 
other  important  causes  as  well,  and  it  is  the  resultant  of 
them  all  that  swept  even  the  very  name  of  the  Goths  from 
Gaul. 

Probably  with  the  Goths  more  than  with  any  other  peoples 
is  to  be  found  the  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  an  empire  created  by  conquest  depends 
essentially  on  the  personality  of  the  creator.  If  that 
empire  cannot  show  any  possibility  of  forming  an  economic, 
national  unit  it  is  doomed  to  fall  with  the  death  of  its 
creator.  In  the  past  the  Gothic  king  had  persuaded  rather 
than  commanded.  The  decisions  of  the  nation  were  made  by 
the  people  amid  the  clashing  of  spears  on  shields;  and  such 
decisions  were  those  concerning  warfare,  the  invasion  and 
destruction  of  the  lands  of  others.  The  personality  of  the 
king  merely  determined  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Goths  could  build  an  empire  they  would  have  to 
learn  to  obey  the  command  of  their  king  and  they  would  have 
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to  develop  a  national  spirit  based  on  the  traditions  and 
beliefs  of  their  own  nation.  By  the  fifth  century  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  royal  command  was  forthcoming,  provided  that 
the  personality  of  the  king  could  enforce  that  command. 

After  long  bitter  struggles  the  G-oths  finally  broke  away 
from  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Emperor  and  established 
their  political  independence,  but  the  political  organism 
thus  created  was  as  much  a  Roman  imperium  in  character  as 
it  was  a  national  (Germanic  state.  The  Goths  had  come  too 
quickly  into  the  sphere  of  Roman  culture  and  had  remained 
in  too  close  contact  with  the  Roman  populations  to  either 
avoid  the  influence  of  Roman  features  or  to  accept  these 
features  as  a  part  of  their  own  traditions. 

Euric  died  in  484  at  Arles,  which  he  had  made  his  cap¬ 
ital,  and  Alaric  mounted  the  throne  on  the  28th  of  December 
of  the  same  year.1  Under  Euric* s  leadership  the  kingdom  of 
the  Visigoths  had  reached  the  peak  of  its  power  and  the 
greatest  extent  of  its  territory.  Prom  the  day  Alaric  be¬ 
came  king  that  greatness  began  to  decline.  The  new  king 
was  the  opposite  of  his  father;  he  possessed  neither  ability 
nor  strength  of  will . 

Before  Alaric  was  two  years  on  the  throne  he  showed  his 
1 Schmidt :  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&mme,  p.  497. 
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weakness  by  an  act  which  earned  for  him  the  disgust  of  his 
subjects  and  the  contempt  of  his  enemies.  When  the  surrend 
er  of  Afranius  Syagrius,  who  had  sought  refuge  at  the  court 
of  the  Gothic  king,  was  demanded  by  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Pranks,  Alaric  yielded  to  the  latter’s  threats  and  gave  up 
his  guest  to  the  mercy  of  the  Prank. 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Pranks,  had  shown,  while  still  only 
a  young  man,  all  the  qualities  which  were  lacking  in  the 
Visigothic  king.  At  this  time  the  Pranks  had  four  kings 
in  Gaul;  Siegbert  ruled  over  the  Riparian  lands,  Bagnacar 
was  king  of  Cambrai,  Cararic  was  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of 
Terouanne,  and  Clovis  ruled  at  fournai.  The  only  part  of 
Gaul  which  still  remained  under  Roman  authority  was  the 
district  governed  by  Roman  counts  in  Soissons.  With  his 
kinsman  Ragnacar,  Clovis  invaded  this  last  remnant  of  Ro- 
man  Gaul,  and  in  the  year  486  won  a  great  battle  near  the 
town  that  is  now  Soissons.^-  It  was  the  flight  of  Syagrius 
from  this  battle  that  led  to  the  previous  mentioned  incid¬ 
ent  with  Alaric  of  the  Visigoths. 

About  this  time  occurred  an  event  which  was  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Germanic  tribes  in 
Western  Europe.  Clovis  married  Clotilda,  niece  of  Gundo- 
bald,  who,  though  she  came  from  a  family  of  Arians,  was  an 

^ Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&rnne,  p.  497* 
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Orthodox  Christian.  The  new  queen,  possibly  with  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  Orthodox  bishop  of  Tournai,  sought  to 
convert  her  husband,  at  this  time  a  pagan,  to  the  Orthodox 
Christian  faith. 

Wow  the  Queen  without  ceasing  urged  the  King 
to  confess  the  true  God,  and  forsake  his  idols. 

Apparently  the  queen  made  little  visible  progress  until, 
after  uttering  a  prayer  to  his  wife’s  God,  Clovis  won  a 
great  victory  over  the  Alemans  at  Zillpich.  He  then  made 
known  to  her  his  acceptance  of  her  faith. ^ 

However,  apart  from  the  emotional  reason  there  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  political  reason  for  the  frank's  acceptance  of  the 
Orthodox  Christianity  of  the  west.  Clovis  was  aware  that 
the  people  of  Gaul  hoped  for  deliverance  from  the  Arian 
yoke,  but  he  also  knew  that  they  would  hesitate  to  march 
against  their  Visigothic  king,  who  though  Arian  was  still 
Christian,  under  the  banner  of  a  pagan  king.  Perhaps  in 
his  own  personal  interest,  Clovis  found,  like  his  distant 
successor  Henry  IV,  that  Gaul  was  "worth  a  Mass". 

After  his  conversion  Clovis  occupied  the  position  of 
being  the  only  Catholic  king  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  Anas- 
tasius  (491-518)  professed  heretical  views  on  the  Incarna¬ 
tion.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Alaric,  king  of 

^Gregory  of  Tours:  History  of  the  Pranks,  II,  21  (3C). 

2 Ibid. 
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the  Visigoths,  Gondebald  and  Gondisel,  kings  of  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  and  Thrasimond,  king  of  the  African  Vandals,  were 
all  Arians.  Although  the  Prankish  clergymen  were  impres¬ 
sing  upon  the  Prankish  king  his  duty  to  free  their  brethren 
from  the  oppression  of  the  heretic  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
Clovis  found  himself  in  no  position  to  take  immediate  ac¬ 
tion.  Alaric  had  in  the  meantime  married  the  daughter  of 
Theodoric  the  Great,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,'5'  who  assured 

his  son-in-law  that  he  could  count  on  the  support  of  the 

2 

Ostrogoths  and  their  allies  if  Clovis  desired  war. 

Bearing  the  growing  power  of  the  Pranks,  Alaric  re¬ 
quested  an  interview  with  Clovis,  which  was  granted.  The 
two  kings  met  on  an  island  in  the  Loire,  near  Amboise, 
where  they  apparently  came  to  friendly  terms.  The  peace 
between  the  Visigoths  and  the  Pranks  was  not  destined  to 
last.  Many  of  the  clergy  under  Alaric’ s  rule  began  openly 
to  preach  rebellion,  and  to  offer  public  prayers  for  their 
deliverance  from  the  heresy  of  the  Goths.  Between  496  and 

499  Bishop  Volusianus  of  Tours  was  imprisoned;  his  succes- 

3 

sor  Verus  was  banished, for  the  same  reason."  In  the  year 
507  Clovis,  hiding  his  real  motive  behind  a  veil  of  Christ¬ 
ian  pretense,  embarked  on  what  may  be  termed  the  first  re- 

^Jordanes:  Getica,  LVIII,  297« 

2 Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&mme,  p.  498. 

3 Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&mme,  p.  499 » 
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ligious  war  of  Europe. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Gregory  of  Tours,  Clovis  needed 

no  justification  for  his  act.  It  was  his  Christian  duty. 

fie  merely  decided  to  attack  the  Goths. 

How  King  Clovis  said  to  his  men:  "It  irketh 
me  sore  that  these  Arians  hold  a  part  of 
Gaul.  Let  us  go  forth,  then,  and  with  God's 
aid  bring  the  land  under  our  own  sway." 

This  speech  finding  favour  with  all,  he 
assembled  his  army,  and  marched  on  Poitiers, 
where  King  Alaric  happened  to  be.^- 

This  duty,  insisted  upon  by  Churchmen  and  enforced  by 
2 

miracles,  must  have  been  entirely  agreeable  to  the  wishes 
of  the  "chosen  champion  of  Catholicism". 

In  contrast  to  the  well  prepared  Prankish  king,  Alaric 
possessed  an  army  that  had  been  long  neglected  and  a  trea¬ 
sury  that  was  empty,  fie  tried  to  win  over  the  people  by 
leniency  and  by  granting  them  favors.  He  permitted  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  bishoprics,  abolished  during  the  reign 
of  Euric.  The  exiled  bishops  Caesarius  of  Arles,  Faustus 
of  Riez,  and  Yerus  of  Tours  were  reinstated.  Furthermore 
Alaric  permitted  the  bishops  of  Gaul  to  hold  a  synod,  which 
met  in  September  506  at  Agde  and  which,  strangely  enough  or 
perhaps  characteristic  of  the  ways  of  the  clergy,  opened 
with  a  prayer  for  the  well-being  of  the  Yisigothic  kingdom. 

^Gregory  of  Tours:  History  of  the  Franks,  II  27  (37). 

2Ibid. 
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In  the  following  year  a  synod,  in  which  the  Spanish  bishops 

were  to  take  part,  was  proposed  for  Toulouse,  but  there 

seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  the  meeting  took  place.1 

The  most  important  act  of  Alaric  at  this  time  was  the 

publication  of  the  Lex  Romana  Visigothorum,  also  called  the 

2 

Breviarium  Alaricianum.  This  book  of  laws,  which  was  com¬ 
piled  by  a  commission  of  lawmen  under  the  direction  of  Count 
Goiarich,  was ,  after  it  had  been  approved  by  a  meeting  of 
bishops  and  distinguished  citizens  of  the  state,  sanctioned 
by  the  king  at  Toulouse  on  the  2nd  of  February  506.^  found¬ 
ed  on  Roman  sources  the  laws  were  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  Roman  and  Gallic  population  in  the  Gothic  kingdom. 

However,  despite  these  concessions,  Alaric  found  him¬ 
self  forced  to  make  preparations  for  the  defense  of  his 
kingdom  against  the  inevitable  attack  by  Clovis.  In  order 
to  finance  his  campaign  he  resorted  to  a  plan  of  debasing 
the  coinage.  All  able-bodied  Goths  were  summoned  to  the 
king’s  forces.  Schmidt  asserts  that  the  general  conscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  citizens  in  the  Visigothic  kingdom  is  a 
supposition,  based  on  a  later  source,  probably  the  "Vita 

1Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&nme ,  p.  500 <> 

2 The  name  Breviarium  Alaricianum  is  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  XVI  century;  the  collection  was  originally  termed 
Lex  Romana  according  to  M.  Guizot  (Histoire  de  la  Civil¬ 
isation  en  France,  Vol.  I,  p.  298). 

^Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&mme,  p.  500. 
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Aviti  eremitae  Petricord" ,  composed  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  is  of  no  historical  value.  If  we  can.  accept  the  test¬ 
imony  of  Gregory  of  Tours  that  the  inhabitants  of  Auvergne 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Visigoths  under  the  leadership  of 
Apollinaris,^  it  is  probable  that  they  came  in  accordance 
with  a  previous  agreement  and  that  they  fought  as  a  separ¬ 
ate  unit.  Apart  from  this  body  of  men  and  his  own  Visi¬ 
goths,  Alaric  could  only  expect  the  assistance  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Ostrogothie  troops  promised  by  his  father-in-law, 
Theodoric  the  Great. 

Alaric,  though  attempting  to  postpone  actual  contact 
with  Clovis  until  the  arrival  of  the  promised  help  from 
Theodoric,  took  up  a  position  on  the  field  of  Vouille,  ten 
miles  from  Poitiers,  on  the  Auzance  river.  The  battle 
which  followed  decided  the  fate  of  Gaul.  The  Visigoths 
were  totally  defeated  and  Alaric  was  killed,  allegedly  by 

p 

the  hand  of  Clovis.  Thus  the  greatness  of  the  Visigoths, 
which  had  been  built  up  by  the  first  Alaric,  fell  to  ruin 
under  the  second. 

Alaric  left  two  sons,  Gensalic,  whose  birth  was  il¬ 
legitimate,  and  Amalarie,  a  five  year  old  child,  whose 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Theodoric  the  Great.  Gensalic, 

^“History  of  the  Pranks,  II  27  (37). 

2 Ibid. 
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who  had  been  chosen  to  succeed  Alaric,  was,  as  we  shall 
see,  slain  by  the  armies  of  Theodoric,  who  had  maintained 
the  rights  of  succession  of  his  grandson  Amalarie.  The 
advance  of  Clovis  across  the  former  lands  of  the  Visigoths 
was  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  armies  of  the  Ostrogothic  king. 
The  Visigoths  retained  Spain  and  a  strip  of  sea- coast  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  with  the  cities  of  Carassone, 
Larbonne  and  Arles. 
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VI 

THE  GOTHIC  KINGDOM  IN  ITALY 

By  the  year  493  Theodoric  had  brought  his  people  safely 
into  Italy,  had  conquered  and  slain  his  enemy,  and  had  seat¬ 
ed  himself  at  Ravenna.  Prom  this  year  in  which  he  began 
his  reign  as  sole  ruler  of  Italy  until  his  death  in  the  year 
526,  he  was  to  give  order  and  prosperity  to  a  land  so  long 
the  prey  of  lawlessness  and  oppression  and  to  win  the  re¬ 
spect  of  his  subjects,  both  Roman  and  Gothic.  Theodoric 
was  no  longer  a  king  of  the  old  Germanic  pattern,  bound  to 
consult  and  persuade  his  people  before  every  decision.1 

There  is  no  trace  of  anything  like  a  single  meeting  of  the 

2 

Pole-mote  during  his  reign.  All  the  decisions  of  the  state 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  king  alone. 

It  was  apparently  not  the  aim  of  Theodoric  to  obliterate 
the  Roman  name,  not  to  create  a  Gothic  state  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Empire,  but  to  restore  the  old  Roman  state  to 
its  former  power  by  means  of  Gothic  vigor.  The  new  state 
created  by  Theodoric  was,  more  so  than  the  Yisigothic  state 
of  Euric,  a  Roman  imperium.  Perhaps  he  was  justified  in 
believing  that  the  Goth  could  not  be  taught  in  one  genera¬ 
tion  that  reverence  for  law  and  order,  that  disposition  to 

^See  Chapter  I. 

2Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Yol.  Ill,  p.  243. 
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submit  to  authority,  which  had  become  an  instinct  with  the 
Roman  people.  But  had  he  used  Gothic  vigor  to  create  a 
Germanic  state  based  on  the  traditions  and  beliefs  of  his 
own  people,  a  national  spirit  might  have  been  developed  in 
that  people,  already  rapidly  accepting  civilized  ways,  which 
would  have  enabled  that  state  to  weather  any  storm. 

We  are  without  a  picture  of  the  Cstrogothic  kingdom 
from  the  Ostrogothic  point  of  view;  all  the  information 
comes  from  Roman  writers  or  from  those  who  are  Romanized.^- 
If  we  are  to  believe  these  sources  we  find  that  Theodoric 
surrounded  himself  with  all  the  pomp  of  Roman  royalty.  We 
can  only  make  a  conjecture  that  the  court  of  Ravenna  must 
have  dampened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Gothic  warriors  for  the 
new  state.  However,  that  conjecture  is  justified  by  the 
events  which  followed  the  death  of  Theodoric.  While  the 
strong  and  impartial  hand  of  the  Ostrogothic  king  governed, 
the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Romans  lived  side  by  side  as  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  two  peoples.  Germanic  kingship  as  established 
by  Theodoric  was  despotic;  as  soon  as  the  despot  died  the 
state  would  crumble. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom  in  Gaul,  the 
kingdom  of  Theodoric  suffered  from  an  internal  weakness. 

The  Ostrogoths  were  Arians  and  the  Romans  were  Catholics. 

^See  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  247 
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One  of  fheodoric* s  claims  to  greatness  was  his  ability  to 
rise  above  the  common  animosity  of  the  two  sects.'1'  His 
willingness  to  retract  an  unjust  edict  at  the  request  of 
bishop  Epiphanius  did  much  to  win  the  goodwill  of  his  new 
subjects.  The  fact  that  this  act  had  been  granted  at  the 
entreaties  of  a  Catholic  bishop  removed  much  of  the  pre¬ 
judice  which  was  felt  against  the  Arian  king. 

Whatever  criticism  may  be  raised  against  the  kind  of 
state  fheodoric  created  from  the  point  of  view  of  endurance 
and  stability,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  during  the  time  he 
held  sway  the  people  under  his  rule  prospered.  Por  the 
first  time  in  many  decades  Italy  was  ruled  by  a  man  with  a 
strong  will,  wielding  irresistible  power  and  guided  by  bene¬ 
volence  towards  all  classes  of  the  people.  Herein  was  the 

2 

greatness  of  fheodoric.  He  was  powerful,  Just,  and  gentle. 

One  of  the  first  problems  encountered  by  fheodoric  was 

created  by  the  claims  of  his  Gothic  soldiers  for  lands  in 

reward  for  their  services.  It  was,  however,  fortunate  for 

the  Gothic  king  that  Odoacar  had  already  taken  a  third  of 

3 

every  estate  from  the  Roman  landowners,  and  consequently 
this  land  could  be  transferred  to  the  Goths  without  creat¬ 
ing  further  discord  among  the  Romans.  Purthermore  fheodor- 

^Cf .  Gibbon:  Rome,  Yol.  IV,  Ch.  xxxix,  p.  36. 

^Procopius :  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  V,  i,  28-31* 

^Procopius:  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  V,  i,  8. 
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ic,  with  the  vision  of  a  statesman,  had  made  a  certain  Lib- 
erius,  who  had  served  under  Odoacar,  his  Praetorian  Pre¬ 
fect.  It  was  in  great  measure  the  experience  and  skill  of 
Liberius  that  created  the  goodwill  and  harmony  between  Goth 
and  Roman  during  the  new  division  of  the  land.1 2 

In  the  year  500,  during  the  struggle  between  Symmachus 
and  Laurentius  for  the  papal  throne,  Theodoric  visited 
Rome,  hodgkin  suggests  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 

the  king  made  the  formal  publication  of  his  code  of  laws, 

2 

the  Edictum  Theodoriei.  The  edict  possessed  little  of  Ger¬ 
manic  law  or  ideas;  it  was  Roman  throughout. 

During  this  period  in  Rome,  which  lasted  six  months, 
Theodoric  began  the  work  of  repairing  the  walls  of  the  city 
and  the  imperial  residence  on  the  Palatine.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  at  this  time  he  began  his  great  work  of 

3 

draining  the  Pontine  Marshes  and  repairing  the  Appian  Way. 
However  destructive  the  Goths  may  have  been,  Theodoric 
showed  that  they  did  possess  potential  constructive  ability. 

Besides  liberius  a  number  of  excellent  ministers  served 
the  Gothic  king:  Cassiodorus  the  elder,  Gassiodorus  Senator 
the  historian,  Artemidorus,  Symmachus  and  Boethius.  lot 

1Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  273  • 

2 Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  276. 

3 Of.  Gibbon:  Rome,  Vol.  IV,  Gh.  xxxix,  pp .  33-34 * 
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all  of  Theodoric’s  counsellors  were  Roman;  the  position  of 
chief  military  counsellor  was  given  to  the  Goth  Tulum. 

Although  Gothic  nobles  held  important  positions,  the 
political  and  administrative  organization  of  Theodoric  was 
Roman. ^  As  a  short  time  before,  when  the  western  Emperors 
controlled  the  destinies  of  the  state,  the  capital  was  at 
Ravenna.  We  would  not  be  far  wrong  in  stating  that  only 
the  ruler  had  changed.  The  Gothic  king  surrounded  himself 
with  the  same  hierarchy  of  high  dignitaries:  Praetorian  Pre¬ 
fect,  Quaestor,  Comes  Privatarum  Rerum,  Comes  Sacrarum  Lar- 
gitionum,  etc.  There  was  a  Praefectus  Urbi,  as  well  as  a 

Comes  Eormarum,  a  Magister  Census,  and  other  similar  of- 
2 

ficials.  The  Senate  survived  with  the  same  entourage  of 
civil  servants.  The  provinces  remained  under  the  direction 
of  governors,  divided,  as  under  the  Empire,  into  three  clas¬ 
ses:  consulares,  rectores  or  correctores,  and  prae sides. 

The  same  financial  and  monetary  system  was  used.  The  only 
difference  from  the  immediate  past  was  a  respect  for  honesty 
and  justice.^ 

The  separation  of  civil  affairs  from  military  affairs 
remained  as  under  the  Empire.  However,  the  army  was  now 
Gothic,  commanded  by  Gothic  officers.  Apparently  it  was 

^Cf.  Gibbon:  Rome,  Vol .  IV,  Ch.  xxxix,  p.  30* 

2cf.  Halphen :  Les  Barbares  (Peuples  et  Civilisations),  PW«. 

5 Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  2?0o 
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one  of  the  decisions  of  Theodoric  that  the  Romans  should 
develop  the  state,  while  the  Goths  protected  that  state  with 
their  arms.  The  chief  officer,  who  possessed  judicial  as 
well  as  military  authority,  was  the  Comes  Gothorum.  His 
chief  duty  was  to  decide  any  disputes  which  might  arise  be¬ 
tween  one  Goth  and  another.  Disputes  bet?\reen  a  Goth  and  a 
Roman  were  settled  by  the  Comes  Gothorum  in  collaboration 
with  a  Roman  assessor  "according  to  fair  reason" 3  A  mil¬ 
itary  position,  which  was  apparently  peculiar  to  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom,  was  that  of  the  Saiones,  a  group  of  per¬ 
sonal  soldiers  who  executed  the  king's  will. 

In  external  affairs  Theodoric 's  greatest  accomplishment 
was  his  occupation  of  the  commanding  position  at  the  head 
of  the  new  Germanic  royalties  of  Europe.  That  position  was 
strengthened  and  consolidated  by  a  series  of  matrimonial 

alliances  with  the  royal  families  of  the  new  Germanic 

2 

states.  In  the  year  496  he  married  Audefleda  (Augofleda) , 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Franks  and  sister  of  Clovis. 

3 

By  a  concubine  he  had  two  daughters  of  his  own,  Ostrogoto 

•^Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  253. 

2 49 3  -  Halphen:  Les  Barbares,  p.  47;  495  -  Gibbon:  Rome, 

Vol ♦  IV,  Ch.  xli,  p.  160,  Rote  52.  .  ,  ,  . 

3 The  real  name  of  Theodoric *s  daughter  was  Ariagne,  bur  she 
was  called  Ostrogoto,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Empress 
of  the  same  name  in  Constantinople.  (Schmidt:  Geschichte 
der  deutschen  St&mme,  Vol.  I,  p.  202.) 
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whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Alaric  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
Thiudigoto,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Sigismund,  son  of 
Gundebaud,  king  of  the  Burgundians.'*'  His  sister  Amalafrigda 
he  gave  in  marriage  to  Transimund,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and 
his  niece  Amalabirga  to  Herminifrid,  king  of  the  Thurin- 
gians.  By  his  wife,  Audefleda,  he  had  a  daughter,  Amala- 
suntha,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Eutharic,  son  of  Wid- 
eric,  great-grandson  of  Thorismund  and  descendant  of  Erman- 

O 

aric,  the  creator  of  the  first  Ostrogothic  empire.  A  son, 
inheriting  his  fathers  traits  and  who  would  one  day  occupy 
the  position  at  the  head  of  this  G-ermanic  confederacy,  was 
lacking.  On  the  other  hand  a  multitude  of  martial  sons  and 
grandsons  filled  the  palace  of  the  Prankish  king.  This  dif¬ 
ference  played  its  part  in  the  duration  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

During  his  long  reign,  which  for  the  most  part  was  very 
peaceful,  Theodoric  found  himself  involved  in  two  wars.  The 
first  one  was  with  Constantinople,  and  the  second  with  the 
Pranks • 

Theodoric’ s  power  was  not  confined  to  Italy  and  a  part 
of  Gaul.  Raetia,  including  the  eastern  half  of  modern 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  and  Bavaria  south  of  the  Danube,  formed 
part  of  his  kingdom.  In  Horicum,  Pannonia,  and  Illyricum, 

^"Jordanes:  Getica,  LVIII,  297. 

2 Hodgkin :  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  297 « 
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he  was  accepted  as  the  successor  of  the  Emperors  of  the 
West.  The  coast  of  Dalmatia  and  the  highlands  of  modern 
Yugoslavia  (Bosnia  and  Herzegovina)  were  held  by  the  Ostro¬ 
goths.  In  the  year  504  Theodoric  sent  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Pitzias  against  the  Gepids,  who  held  the  city  of 
Sirmium  in  the  Illyrian  Prefecture.  In  the  ensuing  battle 
the  Gepids,  although  apparently  assisted  by  the  Bulgarians, 
a  new  tribe  appearing  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Danube, 
were  defeated.'5' 

At  this  time  there  was  a  certain  Mundo,  descendant  of 
Attila,  wandering  through  the  valleys  on  the  frontier  line 
between  the  territories  of  Theodoric  and  Anastasius,  Emp¬ 
eror  of  the  East.  Against  Mundo  the  Emperor  sent  an  army 
under  the  command  of  Sabinian.  Answering  the  call  of  Mundo 
Pitzias  came  to  his  aid  and  in  a  hard-fought  battle  defeat¬ 
ed  Sabinian.  Apparently  ships  of  Constantinople  made  a 
piratical  raid  on  the  Apulian  coast  three  years  after  this 

war,  but  from  then  on  peace  reigned  between  Theodoric  and 
2 

Anastasius. 

The  war  with  the  Pranks  was  the  result  of  the  Prankish 
defeat  of  Alaric  and  their  invasion  of  Yisigothic  territory 
Theodoric  intervened  on  behalf  of  his  grandson,  Amalaric, 

^ Jordan.es:  Getica,  LVIII,  300* 

2 Hodgkin :  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  399. 
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son  of  Alaric,  who  had  been  taken  to  Spain  by  his  guardians, 
and  who  was  regarded  by  the  Ostrogothic  king  as  the  legit¬ 
imate  ruler  of  the  Visigoths.  The  city  of  Arles  maintained 
a  defence  against  the  combined  forces  of  franks  and  Bur¬ 
gundians,  and  gave  cause  to  Theodoric  to  take  direct  action 
against  the  latter.  In  508  an  army  under  the  command  of 
Tulum  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  Arles.  In  509  another  army 
under  the  command  of  Duke  Mammo  mounted  the  valley  of  the 
Dora-Susa,  crossed  the  Alps  near  Briangon,  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Durance,  and  approached  the  Burgundians 
from  the  rear.  Around  the  early  part  of  510  the  G-oths  under 
Count  Ibbas  completely  routed  the  united  armies  of  the 
Franks  and  the  Burgundians. 

Bon  minore  tropeo  de  Francis  per  Ibbam, 
suum  comitem,  in  Galliis  adquisivit  plus 
triginta  milia  Francorum  in  proelio  caesa. 

After  the  battle  of  Arles,  Ibbas  and  the  Ostrogothic 
army  marched  into  Spain  to  depose  the  usurper  Gensalic,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Alaric,  whose  claims  to  succeed  his 
father  were  not  recognized  by  Theodoric.  Driven  Irom  Bar¬ 
celona,  Genseric  made  his  way  to  the  Court  of  Thrasamund, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  who  provided  him  with  large  sums  of 
money  and  enabled  him  to  return  to  Gaul.  Gensalic’ s  at¬ 
tempted  rebellion  in  that  country  was  easily  suppressed  and 

'LJordanes:  Getica,  LVIII,  302. 
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he  again  appeared  in  Spain.  Defeated  by  Ibbas  twelve  miles 

from  Barcelona  he  fled  towards  Burgundy,  but  was  captured 

a  little  north  of  the  river  Durance  and  put  to  death. ^ 

Bor  the  rest  of  his  reign,  Theodoric  ruled  Spain  and 

Visigothic  G-aul  as  protector  of  his  grandson  Amalaric.  His 

chief  minister  in  that  country  was  the  Ostrogoth  Theudis, 

who,  however,  married  a  wealthy  Spanish  lady  and  adopted  an 

attitude  of  semi-independence.  His  rise  to  the  kingship  of 

2 

the  Visigoths  belongs  to  another  chapter. 

In  the  year  523  Theodoric,  with  very  little  military 
action,  pushed  his  frontier  in  Gaul  from  the  Durance  north¬ 
wards  to  the  Drome.  As  a  consequence  of  the  murder  of  his 
grandson  Segeric,  by  the  latter’s  own  father  Sigismund, 
king  of  the  Burgundians,  the  Ostrogothich  king,  in  agreement 
with  the  Franks,  invaded  the  lands  of  Burgundy.  The  terms 

of  the  agreement  were  that  the  Burgundian  lands  would  be 

3 

divided  between  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Franks.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  campaign  Theodoric  added  the  remainder  of  Pro¬ 
vence  and  a  portion  of  Dauphine  to  his  empire. 

After  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  Theodoric  was,  un¬ 
fortunately,  to  soil  his  name  by  acts  of  intolerance  and 
deeds  of  persecution. ^  In  a  few  short  months  he  did  much 

1Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  366. 

^ See  Chapter  VII. 

3cf.  Procopius:  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  V,  xii,  25-32. 

4-Cf.  Gibbon:  Rome,  Vol.  IV,  Ch.  xxxix,  p„  41. 
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to  destroy  that  which  years  of  benevolent  rule  had  created. 
Justin  (518-527),  who  succeeded  Anastasius  as  emperor  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  began  in  the  year  524  to  persecute  the 
Arians,  whom  he  had,  until  then,  left  unmolested  because 
they  professed  the  same  faith  as  Theodoric.  However,  the 
Arians  were  now  forced  to  abjure  their  faith. ^  Theodoric, 
irritated  at  the  insult  to  himself  and  his  creed  began  a 
policy  of  reprisal.  He  ordered  Pope  John  to  go  to  Constant 
inople  and  inform  the  Emperor  that,  unless  persecution  of 
the  Arians  ceased,  he  would  retaliate  against  the  Catholics 
Whether  his  mission  was  successful  or  not,  John,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Kavenna  in  526,  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
died  on  the  18th  of  May  of  the  same  year. 

Thus  did  Theodoric,  whose  whole  reign  was  marked  by  tol 
erant  and  impartial  rule  over  Arian  and  Catholic,  alienate 
his  Roman  subjects  by  degrading  the  person  of  the  Pope,  the 
man  whose  authority  was  virtually  as  great  as  that  of  the 
king  himself.  Whether  his  action  was  his  greatest  mistake 
or  not,  it  was  a  grievous  mistake. 

In  the  last  three  years  of  his  reign,  other  mistakes, 
which  have  indeed  been  called  crimes,  sullied  ohe  fame  of 
the  great  dothic  king.  A  certain  Albinus,  a  wealthy  Roman 

1Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  460. 

2 Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  466. 
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noble  and  Senator,  was  accused  of  treasonable  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople.  Boethius,  who 
held  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Offices,  drew  suspicion  upon 
himself  by  his  defence  of  Albinus.^  He  was  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Senate  on  charges  of  treason,  but  by  a  Senate 
which  trembled  before  the  wrath  of  the  king,  who  was  evi¬ 
dently  greatly  enraged  against  his  minister.  After  the 
death  of  Boethius,  his  father-in-law,  Symmachus,  was  ex¬ 
ecuted,  apparently  without  a  trial,  and  for  no  other  reason 

than  that  it  was  feared  that  he  might  attempt  to  avenge  his 
2 

son-in-law.  Though  Boethius  was  a  Catholic,  his  creed  had 
evidently  no  connection  with  his  death,  but  the  deed,  pre¬ 
ceding  by  such  a  short  time  the  disgrace  of  the  Pope,  must 
have  added  to  the  resentment  of  the  Catholics  for  their 
Arian  king. 

Though  in  the  last  three  years  of  his  reign,  when,  pos¬ 
sibly  with  a  mind  weakened  by  age  and  embittered  by  the 
supposed  treachery  of  trusted  friends,  he3  blemished  by 
deeds  of  cruelty  and  wrong  the  glory  of  a  great  career, 
those  deeds  should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  grand¬ 
eur  of  the  thirty- three  years  which  he  spent  in  unselfish 
labor  for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

3-Cf.  Gibbon:  Rome,  Vol.  IV,  Ch.  xxxix,  p»  44  ff* 

2 Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  498. 
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When  Theodoric  died  on  the  30th  of  August  526,  he  left 

as  his  successor  his  ten-year  old  grandson,  Athalaric,  son 

of  Eutharic  and  Amalasuntha,  with  Amalasuntha  as  regent  . 

Eutharic  had  died  in  522. 

Sed  postquam  ad  senium  pervenisset  et  se  in 
brevi  ab  hac  luce  egressurum  cognusceret, 
convoeans  G-othos  comites  gentisque  suae 
primates  Athalaricum  infantulum  adhuc  vix 
decennem,  f ilium  filiae  suae  Amalasuenthae , 
qui  Eutharieo  patre  orbatus  erat,  regem 
constituit,  eisque  in  mandatis  ac  si  test- 
amentali  voce  denuntians,  ut  regem  colerent, 
senatum  populumque  Romanum  amarent  principem- 
que  Orientalem  placatum  semper  propitiumque 
haberent  post  deurn.  1 

At  a  time  when  the  strong  arm  of  a  powerful  king  was 
still  necessary,  the  Ostrogoths  found  themselves  expected 
to  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  woman  and  acknowledge  an  infant 
as  their  king.  As  the  sympathies  of  Amalasuntha  were  with 
Roman  literature  and  civilization  she  might  have  been  able 
to  overcome  the  prejudice  felt  against  her  people  if  she 
had  only  been  able  to  win  the  support  of  her  own  countrymen. 
However,  the  memories  of  their  ancient  customs  were  still 
alive  and  when  they  objected  to  the  decisions  of  a  state, 
to  which  they  were  expected  to  give  their  bodies  but  to 
which  they  could  not  give  their  hearts,  there  was  no  one  to 
quash  those  objections. 

During  her  x'egency,  Amalasuntha  strove  to  promote  the 
■^■Jordanes:  Getica,  LIX,  304. 
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welfare  of  the  Romans."^  learning  was  cherished  and  culti¬ 
vated.  The  first  act  of  the  regent  was  to  conciliate  the 
Roman  Senate  and  the  people  wronged  by  her  father.  The 
children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus  were  reinstated  in  their 
hereditary  possessions.  Every  act  was  for  the  benefit  of 

the  Roman  people  and  it  is  said  that  in  her  regency  she 

2 

never  punished  a  Roman  either  in  life  or  property. 

At  this  time  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  increasing. 
Standing  between  the  Arian  ruler  in  Italy  and  the  Orthodox 
Emperor  in  Constantinople,  who  was  still  recognized  as  the 
Imperial  overlord,  the  Pope  gradually  became  a  man  of  im¬ 
portance.  During  the  regency  of  Amalasuntha  many  rights 
were  conceded  to  him.  He  was  appointed  arbitrator  in  dis- 
putes  between  the  laity  and  clergy.  It  seems  evident  that 
the  government  of  the  regent  felt  itself  insecure  and  hast¬ 
ened  to  conciliate  and  win  the  support  of  the  Roman  Church. 
In  doing  so  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  political  power 
of  the  Papacy. 

In  spite  of  the  attempts  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
the  national  spirit  of  the  Goths  still  stood  in  opposition 
to  Roman  culture.  Attempts  of  Amalasuntha  to  educate  her 
son  in  the  liberal  arts  of  the  Romans  excited  the  contempt 

-LCf.  Procopius:  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  V,  ii ,  3-6. 

2 Gregorovius :  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  I,  p.  341* 
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of  the  Goths. ^  When  confronted  with  the  bold  demands  of 

the  Gothic  nobles,  the  regent  professed  to  listen  to  their 

counsels  with  pleasure,  and  promised  to  comply  with  their 

request.  The  young  king  was  relieved  of  his  studies  and 

given  over  to  the  protection  of  the  Gothic  nobles.  Whether 

he  ever  practised  the  martial  exercises,  demanded  by  the 

nobles,  seems  uncertain,  but  he  apparently  did  indulge  in 

unbridled  licentiousness  in  the  company  of  his  young  com- 
o 

rades.  In  the  year  534,  at  Ravenna,  Athalaric  died  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years. 

Respite  the  concession  granted  by  the  regent,  the  Gothic 
nobles  were  now  quite  hostile.  Three  nobles,  apparently 
leaders  of  the  Gothic  faction,  were  banished  to  different 
parts  of  Italy.  At  the  same  time  Amalasuntha  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Justinian  (527-565)  and  prepared  to  leave 
Italy.  With  her  plans  carefully  prepared  she  gave  secret 
orders  for  the  assassination  of  the  three  disgraced  Gothic 
3 

nobles. 

Apart  from  the  affairs  of  Amalasuntha  another  intrigue 
was  in  the  offing.  Theodahad,  the  son  of  Amalafrida  and 
the  nearest  male  heir  to  Theodoric  after  Athalaric,  entered 

lprocopius :  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  V,  ii,  11-17 • 

2Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  632. 
■^Procopius:  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  V,  ii,  23-29 <> 
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into  negotiations  with  the  Eastern  Emperor  through  two  ec¬ 
clesiastics,  Hypatius  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Demetrius 
Bishop  of  Philippi.  Whether  it  be  the  result  of  Roman  cul¬ 
ture,  as  the  older  G-oths  once  feared,  or  whether  it  be  the 
development  of  a  dormant  trait,  once  ruthlessly  destroyed 
by  the  vigorous  Goths  when  it  showed  itself,  Theodahad, 
like  Athalaric  and  his  comrades,  did  not  possess  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  old  Gothic  warriors.  Greedy  and  coward¬ 
ly,  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  last  representative  of  the 
great  Amal  dynasty,  was  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  a 
degenerate  Romanized  Goth  might  unite  the  vices  of  the  two 
contrasted  nations  and  the  virtues  of  neither.  Apparently 
upon  receipt  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the  rank  of  Sen¬ 
ator,  he  was  ready  to  hand  over  to  the  Emperor  the  whole  of 
Tuscany  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  a  courtier 
at  Constantinople.  Such  is  the  depth  to  which  the  ruling 
house  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  descended  since  the  days  during 
which  Ermanaric  ruled  over  the  first  Ostrogothic  kingdom. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  Gibbon  says.  The  Germanic  peoples  were 
unable  to  resist  the  summer  heat,  and  11  dissolved  away  in 

r»2 

languor  and  sickness  under  the  beams  of  an  Italian  sun. 

■^Procopius :  History  ol  the  wars,  Bk.  V,  iii,  4. 

2 Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  I,  p.  490. 
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With  the  death  of  Athalaric,  Amalasuntha  attempted  to 

strengthen  her  position  by  offering  a  partnership  in  the 

kingdom  to  the  next  male  heir.  Theodahad,  although  a  bitter 

enemy  of  the  regent,  accepted  the  proposal.  However,  only 

a  brave,  zealous,  and  loyal  colleague  could  have  saved 

Amalasuntha  and  the  kingdom;  and  Theodahad  was  none  of 

these.  In  the  game  of  intrigue  played  by  the  regent  and  the 

nominal  king,  Theodahad  was  the  winner.  Supported  by  the 

kinsmen  of  the  three  murdered  G-othic  nobles,  he  seized  full 

authority  and  imprisoned  Amalasuntha  on  an  island  in  the 

lake  of  Bolsena,  where  she  was  murdered  in  the  year  535  • 

Turn  mater,  ne  pro  sexus  sui  fragilitate  a 
Go this  sperneretur,  seeum  deliberans, 
fheodahadum  consubrinum  suum  germanitatis 
gratia  accersiturn  a  Tuscia,  ubi  privatam 
vitam  degens  in  lari bus  propriis  erat,  in 
regno  locavit.  qui  inmemor  consanguinitatis 
post  aliquantum  tempus  a  palatio  Ravennate 
abstractam  in  insulam  laci  Bulsiniensis  earn 
exilio  religavit,  ubi  paucissimos  dies  in 
tristitia  degens  ab  eius  satellitibus  in 
balneo  strangulata  est.l 

In  the  meantime  events  were  moving  rapidly  in  the  East- 
era.  Empire.  Justinian  had  formed  the  ambitious  resolution 
of  once  more  uniting  East  and  West.  Fortunate  in  having  a 
great  general  at  his  command,  a  certain  Belisarius,  the 
Eastern  Emperor  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in 


1 
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Africa  and  was  now  ready  to  invade  Italy.1  Professing  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  murder  of  Amalasuntha,  he  made  preparations 
to  "liberate"  the  people  and  the  Catholic  Church  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Arian.  While  his  ambassador  Peter  was  neg- 
ociating  with  Theodahad,  Justinian  gave  orders  to  his  gen¬ 
eral,  Mandus,  in  Dalmatia  to  attack  the  Goths,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  Belisarius  his  fleet  with  orders  to  take 
Sicily.  In  the  summer  of  535  an  army  of  7500  men,  under 

3 

the  command  of  the  latter,  set  sail  from  Constantinople. 

The  towns  of  Sicily  joyfully  opened  their  gates  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  whole  island  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
army  of  Justinian. 

vVhen  Theodahad  heard  of  the  fall  of  Sicily,  he  agreed 
to  the  terms  offered  by  Peter,  the  envoy  of  the  Emperor: 
to  surrender  Sicily,  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  300  pounds 
of  gold,  and  to  furnish  an  auxiliary  force  of  3000  C-othic 
troops  when  required.4  However,  fearing  that  the  Emperor 
might  refuse,  he  consented  to  a  much  more  humiliating  trea¬ 
ty,  pledging  himself  to  renounce  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths 

-^The  Ostrogoths  had  actually  permitted  their  most  dangerous 
enemy,  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  to  destroy  their 
most  valuable  ally,  the  Vandals,  from  a  motive  of  private 
revenge.  Cf.  Gibbon:  Rome,  Vol.  IV,  Gh.  xli,  p.  158* 

2Cf.  Procopius:  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  V,  v,  2-10* 

3 Bury :  History  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  I,  p.  389 <> 
^Gregorovius :  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  /ol.  I,  p.  3°1» 
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in  Italy  to  Justinian  for  a  yearly  pension  of  1200  pounds 
of  gold,  but  demanding  from  Peter  the  assurance  that  the 
second  treaty  would  be  given  to  the  Emperor  only  if  the 
latter  refused  the  first.1 

In  the  meantime  the  Emperor's  general  Mundus,  who  had 
occupied  Dalmatia  and  taken  Salona,  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  a  disastrous  battle  with  the  Goths.  flushed  with  this 
victory,  Iheodahad  denounced  his  treaty  with  Justinian, 
and  when  the  latter’s  envoys  Peter  and  Athanasius  appeared 
in  Ravenna  with  the  ratification  they  were  thrown  into  pri¬ 
son. 

Belisarius  arrived  in  Italy  in  the  summer  of  536  and, 
aided  by  the  treacnery  of  Ebrimut,  son-in-law  of  Iheodahad, 
soon  conquered  Rhegium.  After  a  siege  of  twenty  days  he 
was  able  to  enter  the  city  of  Naples  through  an  aqueduct 

p 

and  overpower  the  garrison.”  With  southern  Italy  now  under 
his  control,  Belisarius  proceeded  to  Rome,  which  he  entered 

3 

unopposed  in  December. 

The  Gothic  soldiers,  who  had  been  stationed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  revolted  against  Theodahad  and  re¬ 
tired  along  the  Appiun  Way  to  Regata,  where  they  made  tnei2 
camp.  Here  Witigis,  who  had  been  appointed  general  by 

^Procopius:  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  V,  vi,  6-^1 0 
^Procopius:  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  Y,  viii,  6-45« 

3 Bury :  Histoyy  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  Yol.  I,  p.  390. 
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Theodahad,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  soldiers. **■  The  Goths 
disregarded  the  principle  of  heredity  and  returned  to  their 
old  custom  and  raised  upon  their  shieldsas  the  true  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  great  Theodoric  him  who  could  imitate  his  deeds. 
The  new  king  was  an  elderly  man  and,  though  he  had  won  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  young  warrior  under  Theodoric,  he  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  Amal.  Perhaps  with  the  hope  of  justify¬ 
ing  his  position,  Witigis  married  Matasuntha,  daughter  of 
Amalasuntha.  While  fleeing  to  Ravenna,  Theodahad  was  over- 

p 

taken  and  slain  by  a  Goth  named  Optaris. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Gothic  cause,  the  Pranks  were 
threatening  the  northern  provinces  of  the  peninsula.  De¬ 
termined  to  avert  the  danger  in  the  north  first,  Witigis 
abandoned  Roipe  and  retired  to  Ravenna.  He  avoided  war  with 

the  Pranks  by  ceding  the  Ostrogothic  possessions  in  south- 

3 

era  Gaul  and  paying  the  sum  of  80,000  pounds.''  His  retreat 
from  Rome  was  obviously  poor  strategy His  cession  of 
Provincia  was  significant  in  Gothic  history  as  it  marked 
another  step  in  the  decrease  of  Gothic  and  the  increase  of 
Prankish  power. 

On  the  10th  of  December  536  Belisarius  entered  Rome, 

■^Procopius:  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  V,  xi,  5 • 

^Procopius :  history  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  V,  xi,  7-9* 

^Bur3r :  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  I,  p.  291* 
4cf.  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  IV,  p.  79. 
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sixty  years  from  the  date  the  peninsula  fell  under  Germanic 
rule.  His  triumphal  entry,  however,  did  not  mark  the  end 
of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom;  sixteen  years  were  to  pass  be¬ 
fore  the  last  battle  was  fought.  In  preparation  for  the 
siege  which  he  foresaw,  Belisarius  repaired  the  walls  of 
the  city  and  strengthened  them  with  trenches.  He  filled 
the  granaries  with  grain  from  Sicily  and  Campagna. 

In  the  meantime  Witigis  collected  the  entire  Gothic 
army  and  set  out  for  Rome.  His  force  amounted  to  fifteen 
thousand  men,  which  he  established  in  seven  camps  around 
the  city."*"  The  garrison  of  Rome  numbered  five  thousand. 

The  siege,  which  began  in  March  537  and  lasted  for  a  year 
and  nine  days,  was  a  defeat  for  the  Goths.  Their  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  aqueducts,  which  supplied  the  city  with  water, 
was  one  of  the  great  disasters  of  this  period.  Gregorovius 
states  that  the  aqueducts  were  only  cut  at  this  time  and 
that  their  wilful  destruction  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
Goths.2  They  were  gradually  destroyed  in  the  following 
centuries,  the  final  remains  being  used  by  Sixtus  V.  (1585- 

3 

1590)  in  the  construction  of  the  Acqua  Pelice. 


lBury:  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  I,  p.  392. 
Procopius  (History  of  the  li/ars,  33k.  V,  xvi ,  11)  says 
150,000  men  in  the  Gothic  army  and  (Bk.  V,  xxii,  17) 


5,  000  men  in  the  city. 

^Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Yol.  I,  p.  381. 

^The  siege  of  Rome,  fully  described  by  Procopius 

of  the  Wars,  Bk.  Y,  xviii-xxix  and  Bk.  VI,  i-v) 
sed  by  Hodgkin:  Italy,  Yol.  IY  and  Gregorovius. 
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Despairing  of  taking  the  city,  the  Goths  thought  of 
raising  the  siege.  The  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  for  Belisarius  made  their  cause  seem  hopeless. 
Witigis  sent  a  delegation  to  discuss  conditions  of  peace 
with  the  Roman  commander.'*'  The  Gothic  envoys  offered  the 
Emperor  the  possession  of  Sicily;  Belisarius  rejected  the 
offer,  offering  instead  a  present  of  the  larger  island  of 
Britain.  Perhaps  if  the  Goths  had  accepted  this  offer,  a 
land  which  offered  a  more  rugged  challenge  to  their  rugged 
nature,  they  might  have  left  their  name  to  posterity.  How¬ 
ever,  the  offer  was  made  with  scorn  and  rejected  in  like 

manner.  The  truce  was  used  by  Belisarius  to  strengthen  his 

2 

position  and  replenish  his  supplies. 

Compelled  by  the  activities  of  a  certain  John,  who  had 

arrived  with  the  reinforcements  from  Constantinople  and  was 

before  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  Witigis  abandoned  the  siege  in 

March  538  and  retreated  along  the  Plaminian  Way.  The  Goths 

were  pursued  by  the  soldiers  of  Belisarius  and  defeated  in 

3 

a  battle  at  the  Melvian  bridge. 

At  this  time  further  reinforcements  arrived  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  under  the  command  of  a  certain  Parse s •  A  dis 
cord  arose  between  the  two  commanders,  and,  although  they 

^Procopius:  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  / i,  vi . 

2  tt  n  11  ,f  "  Bk.  VI,  vii. 

3  ii  n  U  II  t!  Bk.  yIj  x>  12-20. 
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gained  control  of  southern  Italy,  they  could  not  prevent 
the  loss  of  Mian  and  Liguria.  Apparently  realizing  his 
mistake  Justinian  recalled  Larses,  leaving  Belisarius  to 
conduct  the  war  himself.'3' 

Witigis  now  made  his  greatest  blunder.  He  made  the  re¬ 
markable  proposal  that  Belisarius  should  himself  assume  the 

2 

dignity  of  emperor  and  govern  both  the  G-oths  and  Homans. 

The  Homan  commander  accepted  the  proposal,  and  in  the  spring 
of  540  the  G-oths  surrendered  on  that  understanding.  Beli¬ 
sarius,  however,  used  the  proposal  as  a  ruse  to  capture  the 

G-othic  king  and  the  treasures  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Both  were 

3 

taken  to  Constantinople, 

The  kingdom,  which  the  great  Theodoric  had  created,  was 
not  yet  at  an  end.  The  kernel  of  that  kingdom  was  still 
alive,  the  kernel  whose  shoots  had  constantly  been  trimmed 
by  Theodoric  and  whose  roots  were  now  being  destroyed  by 
the  armies  of  Justinian.  Deluded  by  the  treachery  of  Bel¬ 
isarius,  they  arose, and,  although  greatly  reduced  in  num¬ 
ber,  re-established  their  honor  with  that  energy  which 
Theodoric  had  never  fully  exploited. 

lprocooius :  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  VI,  xxii,  2-5* 

2  tk  "  ”  "  M  Bk.  VI,  xxix,  17-34. 

3&ibbon  (Rome,  Vol.  IV,  Ch.  xli,  p.  198)  states  that  Wit¬ 
igis  Was  converted  to  the  Athanasian  form  of  Christianity 
and  was  given  the  rank  of  senator  and  patrician. 
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The  Goths  who  remained  in  Pavia  after  the  surrender  of 
Witigis  offered  the  crown  to  Uraias,  a  nephew  of  the  form¬ 
er  king.  Uraias,  however,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Ildi- 

1  2 
had.  In  the  following  year  the  latter  was  murdered  and 

3 

a  certain  Eraric  became  king  for  a  short  time.  Towards 

4 

the  end  of  the  year  541,  the  crown  was  offered  to  Totila. 

Within  a  year  of  Totila* s  accession  the  position  of 
the  Goths  and  Romans  was  reversed.  By  the  middle  of  542 
he  had  taken  Bruttii,  Calabria,  Apulia,  Lucania  and  begun 
the  siege  of  IVaples.  The  latter  city  surrendered  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year.  With  the  whole  of  Campania 
subjected  Totila  departed  for  Rome.  Before  laying  siege  to 
the  city  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  several  towns  in 
Etruria,  Picenum,  and  the  Emilia* 

In  the  summer  of  544  Belisarius  arrived  back  in  Italy, 


1Cf.  Procopius : (History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  VI,  xxx,  11-15), 

who  states  that  the  Goths,  following  the  Roman  custom, 
also  clothed  the  new  king  in  the  purple. 

2Ildibad  had  incurred  the  enemity  of  the  Goths  by  treacher¬ 
ously  putting  Uraias  to  death  for  reasons  of  a  family 
quarrel.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  Gepid  named  Velas. 
(Procopius:  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  VII,  i,  41-49). 

5 Erarie  was  of  the  Rogi,  a  tribe  that,  though  related  to  tne 
Goths,  retained  their  independence.  They  became  allied  to 
the  Ostrogoths  during  the  reign  of  Theodoric.  (rrocopius. 
History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  VII,  ii).  . 

4 Totila  was  a  nephew  of  Ildibad.  (Procopius:  History  of  the 
Wars,  Bk.  VII,  ii,  7.)  Jordanes  (Romana,  379)  also  calls 

him  Baduila. 
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but  without  the  full  authority  he  had  before.  John,  who 
had  advanced  his  personal  interests  by  marriage,  also  ar¬ 
rived  with  a  large  army  and  apparently  with  equal  authority. 
The  two  generals  eventually  agreed  to  a  compromise;  each 
would  conduct  his  own  campaign.  John  recovered  the  south¬ 
ern  provinces  without  much  difficulty,  but  Belisarius  fail¬ 
ed  in  his  attempt  to  relieve  Rome. 

On  the  17th  of  December  546  the  Isaurian  sentries  at 

the  Asinarian  Date  betrayed  the  city  and  the  Gothic  army 

1 

entered  unopposed.  Although  Rome  itself  was  sacked,  Tot- 

2 

ila  showed  clemency  to  the  Roman  people.  It  was  apparent¬ 
ly  the  intention  of  the  Gothic  king  to  destroy  the  city 

completely  but,  dissuaded  by  a  letter  from  Belisarius  and 

3 

probably  for  other  reasons,  he  abandoned  his  project.'  Af¬ 
ter  tearing  down  part  of  the  walls  he  left  Rome  and  with¬ 
drew  to  Lucania. 

In  the  spring  of  547  Belisarius  entered  Rome  which,  for 
forty  days  after  the  retreat  of  Tot ila,  had  remained  unin¬ 
habited.  His  first  task  was  to  repair  the  walls  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  city  for  defense.  Totila  returned  to  retake  Rome, 

but  without  success.  His  surrender  of  the  city  without 


^Gresorovius :  Rome  in  the  iviiddle  Agss,  Vol.  i,  p.  \j 6. 

2Cf.  Gibbon:  Rome,  Yol.  IV,  Ch.  xliii,  p.  267  f.  concerning 
the  clemency  and  justice  shown  by  Totila.  . . 

3 of .  Procopius:  History  of  tne  Wars,  Bk.  V±I,  xxii,  (-v. 
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having  first  driven  Belisarius  from  his  camp  at  Portus 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  mis judgment  of  the  Gothic  king, 
the  whole  of  the  following  year  was  filled  with  battles 
in  Southern  Italy,  to  where  Totila,  followed  by  Belisarius, 
had  gone,  The  latter,  however,  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Goths  in  the  open  field,  and  was  finally  recalled  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Totila  again  besieged  Rome  and  it  was  again  ! 
delivered  to  him  by  the  Isaurians.  In  549  he  left  the  city, 
built  a  large  fleet,  and  occupied  Sicily,  Corsica  and  Sar¬ 
dinia.  The  Goths  were  again  undisputed  masters  of  Italy.1 

Justinian,  however,  was  resolved  to  make  greater  efforts' 
for  the  re conquest  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  seventeenth 
year  of  the  war,  about  the  beginning  of  552,  Parses  appear-  * 

p 

ed  m  Italy,  as  the  Emperor's  commander.  As  he  marched 
south  from  Ravenna,  Totila  marched  northward  to  meet  him. 

The  scene  of  the  final  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Italy  is  disputed;  some  place  it  near  Sassof'errato  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Yia  Elaminia,  others  near  Scheggia  on  the 

Iwith  the  exception  of  the  largest  part  of  Venetia  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Pranks.  (Procopius:  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  VII,  xxxiii,  7). 

“^Before  his  arrival  the  Roman  forces  in  Italy  under  the 
command  of  John  and  Valerian  had  defeated  the  Goths  under 
the  command  of  Gibal  and  Gundulf  in  a  sea-battle  off  the 
coast  of  Sena  Gallica  ( Sinigaglia) .  Procopius  claims  that 
this  engagement  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Goths.  (History  of 
the  Wars,  Bk.  VIII,  xxiii,  9-38.) 
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west  side.1 2  The  G-othic  army  was  routed  and  Totila  himself 
mortally  wounded. 

The  victory  decided  the  war  but  the  determined  Goths 
were  not  yet  vanquished.  The  remnant  of  those  who  were  de¬ 
feated  in  the  battle  reunited  under  the  general  Tejas,  whom 
they  elected  king.  1‘arses  was  forced  to  meet  the  Goths  in 
battle  again,  this  time  near  the  Draco  in  southern  Italy. 
Tejas  was  slain  but  the  battle  did  not  end  with  his  death; 
it  was  renewed  the  following  day,  but  finally  the  Goths 
agreed  to  a  treaty.  A  thousand  of  them,  led  by  a  certain 

2  ' 

Indulfus,  escaped  to  Pavia,  and  disappeared  from  history. 

The  kingdom  established  by  Theodoric  had  lasted  but 
sixty  years.  The  Goths  themselves  with  their  opposition 
to  the  nationality  and  religion  of  the  land  remained 
strangers  in  Italy.  Perhaps  in  the  testimony  of  Jordanes, 
who  quotes  Dio  as  saying  that  the  Goths  were  the  wisest  of 
all  the  barbarians  and  in  genius  closely  resembled  the 
Greeks,  is  to  be  found  the  answer  to  the  persistent  de¬ 
termination  of  the  Gothic  kings  to  expend  Gothic  energy  in 
the  defense  of  Roman  civilization. 

Unde  et  pene  omnibus  barbaris  Gothi  sapient- 
iores  semper  extiterunt  Grecisque  pene  con- 
similes,  ut  refert  Dio,  qui  historias  eorum 
annalesque  Greco  stilo  composuit. 

1Bury:  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  I,  p.  413* 

2  Gregorovius  i  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Vol. .  I,  p.  4/2. 
^Jordanes:  Getica,  V,  40. 
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VII 

THE  GOTHIC  KINGDOM  IN  SPAIN 
The  Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain  lasted  for  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  downfall  of  the  Ostrogoths.  As  has  al¬ 
ready  been  stated,’*'  Theodoric  the  Great,  after  the  death 
of  Alaric  II  in  507,  made  himself  the  guardian  of  Amalaric, 
the  infant  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  was  his  grandson. 

The  Ostrogothic  general,  Theudis,  who  was  appointed  as  Theo- 

doric's  chief  minister  in  Spain,  practically  ruled  the 

2 

country  independently.  When  Theodoric  died  Amalaric,  then 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  recognized  as  sovereign,  not 
only  of  Spain,  but  of  the  Gothic  territory  lying  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  including  the  city  of  Narbonne, 
where  the  new  Visigothic  king  established  his  court. 

Amalaric  endeavored  to  strengthen  his  kingdom  by  marry¬ 
ing  Clothilda,  the  daughter  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Pranks. 
The  marriage,  however,  had  disastrous  results.  The  king 
was  Arian  and  the  queen  Athanasian,  and  neither  of  them 
would  endure  the  heresy  of  the  other.  Amalaric  eventually 
forbade  her  public  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  Clothilda 
appealed  to  her  brother  Hildebert,  now  king  of  the  Iranks. 
The  latter  hastened  to  the  defense  of  his  sister  and  in— 


1Chap.  V,  p.  120. 

2Cf.  Procopius:  History  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  V,  xii, 


50-54. 
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vaded  the  lands  of  the  Visigoths.  Amalaric  was  defeated 

near  Darbonne  and  forced  to  flee  across  the  Pyrenees. ^ 

Hildebert  pursued  the  Visigothic  king  into  Catalonia, 

but  whether  Amalaric  was  killed  in  battle  or  murdered  by 

2 

Theudis  seems  uncertain.  The  Pranks  returned  home,  en¬ 
riched  with  the  treasures  of  the  Arian  churches.  Theudis 
was  elected  by  the  people  as  king  of  the  Visigoths. 

During  the  seventeen  years  of  his  reign  (531-548), 
Theudis  drove  the  Pranks  out  of  Spain  and  re-established 
Visigothic  sovereignty  in  the  province  of  Septimania  in  the 
south  of  Gaul,  with  the  cities  of  Carcassonne,  larbonne  and 
Dimes.  Pearing  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Justinian,  who 
might  also  consider  Spain  a  province  of  the  Empire,  he  res¬ 
ponded  to  the  call  of  his  nephew,  Hildibad,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  and  led  an  army  into  Africa  to  attack  the  cities 
which  Belisarius  had  recent^  taken.  However,  the  attempt 
ended  in  a  defeat  for  the  Visigoths. 

Pour  years  after  this  defeat  Theudis  was  assassinated. 
His  successor,  Theudigisel,  who  proved  to  be  a  cruel  tyrant, 
was  also  assassinated  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  months. 
Agila,  who  was  chosen  by  the  north,  was  not  acknowledged 
by  the  south.  Athanagild,  one  of  the  Visigothic  leaders 

^Procopius :  History  of  the  Jars ,  Bk.  V,  xiii,  9-1 3« 

^Cf.  Burke:  History  of  Spain,  7  ol .  I,  p.  73  • 
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in  the  south,  received  the  support  of  Liberius,  on  of 
Justinian’ s  commanders,  apparently  with  the  understanding 
that  in  the  event  of  Athanagild’s  succession  to  the  throne 
a  considerable  part  of  the  south  of  Spain  would  revert  to 
the  Roman  Empire. ^  In  554  Agila  was  assassinated  and 
Athanagild  reigned  at  Toledo  over  what  remained  of  Visi- 
gothic  Spain.  The  principal  coast  towns  of  the  south  and 
south-east,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Almeria  and  Carthagena,  as  well 
as  Cordova  and  xlliberis,  were  restored  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
©he  new  king  found  himself  compelled  to  spend  some  of  his 
fourteen  years  on  the  throne  at  war  with  the  dangerous 
allies  he  had  invited  into  the  country. 

Athanagild  attempted  to  strengthen  his  position  by  con¬ 
necting  his  famil3r  by  marriage  with  the  house  of  Clovis. 

His  youngest  daughter,  Brunhilda,  was  given  in  marriage  to 
King  Sigebert  of  the  East  Pranks;  his  oldest  daughter,  Gel- 
e swintha ,  was  given  to  Sigebert’ s  brother,  Chilperic,  king 
of  the  West  Pranks.  Both  daughters  adopted  tne  orthodox 
faith  of  their  husbands,  but  the  marriages  did  little  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Athanagild.  The  story  of  the  faith¬ 
lessness  of  Chilperic,  the  murder  of  dele swintha,  the  long 
struggle  between  Chilperic’ s  mistress,  jrreciegonde ,  md 
Cele swintha ’ s  avenging  sister,  and  the  murder  of  the  van- 

1 

Burke:  A  History  of  Spain,  Vol.  I,  p.  74. 
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quished  Brunhilda  are  a  part  of  Prankish  history. 

In  the  year  567  Athanagild  died  in  his  palace  at  Toledo, 
the  first  Yisigothic  king  since  Euric  to  die  a  natural 
death.  After  a  period  of  five  months  Leova  was  elected 
king.  The  latter  entrusted  the  government  of  Spain  to  his 
brother  leovigild,  while  he  himself  remained  at  Barbonne. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  died  leaving  the  kingdom 
to  Leovigild. ^ 

The  new  king  subdued  the  kingdom  of  the  Sueves  in  the 

2 

north-west  of  Spain,  re-occupied  several  of  the  cities 
taken  by  the  troops  of  Justinian,  and  eventually  establish¬ 
ed  his  authority  over  most  of  the  peninsula.  An  able  gen¬ 
eral,  lawgiver,  and  administrator,  he  taught  the  Goths  and 
the  Romanized  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  feel  themselves 
fellow- sub jects  of  one  kingdom.  The  tolerant  attitude  of 
Leovigild  is  perhaps  expressed  in  the  following  words, 
spoken  by  one  of  the  king’s  officials  to  Gregory  of  Tours. 

"L&stere  nicht  den  Glauben  anderer.  Wir 
Goten  l&stern  auch  nicht  was  ihr  glaubt, 
obschon  wir  euren  Glauben  nicht  teilen. 

Wir  sehen  es  nicht  als  ein  Verbrechen  an 
so  Oder  so  zu  glauben.  Es  ist  bei  uns 
eine  gewtthnliche  Rede,  es  sei  nicht 
str&flich,  wenn  man  zwischen  Alt&ren  der 
Heiden  und  einer  Kirche  Gottes  hindurch 
geht,  beiden  seine  Ehrfurcht  zu  beweisen."  ■> 

^Kaufmann:  Deutsche  Geschichte,  Y.  2,  p.  106. 

2He  built  the  fortress- city  of  Vittoria  to  hold  the  Basques 
in  check.  (Lufmann:  Deutsche  Geschichte,  Yol.  II,  p.  107) 
^Kaufmann:  Deutsche  Geschichte,  vol.  II,  pp.  10 7 -l 08. 
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Thus  late  in  G-othic  history  began  a  process  of  blending 
two  peoples  into  one.  Although  hampered  by  ecclesiastical 
opposition,  by  religious  dissension  and  by  treason,  Leovi- 
gild  brought  the  Visigothic  kingdom  in  Spain  to  its  highest 
peak  of  power. 

Unfortunately  the  Gothic  king  in  Spain  found  himself 
facing  two  new  enemies:  the  growing  power  of  the  Church 
and  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Visigothic  nobility.  While 
leovigild  was  alive  these  two  forces  were  held  in  check. 

Once  again  the  Visigoths  sought  an  alliance  with  the 
Pranks  through  marriage.  ErmengiTd,  the  eldest  son  of  Leo¬ 
vigild,  was  married  to  Ingunthis,  a  daughter  of  Sigebert 
and  Brunhilda.  However,  Ingunthis  retained  her  Catholic 
faith,  a  fact  which  was  not  acceptable  to  her  husband’s 

p 

step-mother  Goswintha,  who  was  Arian.  In  order  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  two  women,  Leovigild  sent  his  son  and  his  wife 

to  Seville,  where  Ermengild  occupied  the  position  of  con- 

2 

sortium  regni  of  Baetica. 

Unfortunately  there  resided  at  Seville  a  devoted  church¬ 
man,  who  apparently  never  intended  to  let  himself  commit 
the  sins  of  loyalty  and  tolerance:  Leander,  Bishop  of  Se- 

1Leovigild  had  married  Goswintha,  the  widow  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor  and  mother  of  Brunhild.  (Kaufmann:  Leutsche  Ge- 
schichte,  Vol.  II,  p.  106) 

2 Burke :  History  of  Spain,  Vol.  I,  p.  78. 
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ville .  To  the  latter  the  unhappy  prince  and  his  Catholic 
wife  were  probably  heaven-sent  weapons  for  dealing  a  death¬ 
blow  to  the  Arian  king.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  city 
Ermengild  was  persuaded  to  fore sake  the  religion  of  his 
father  for  that  of  his  wife.  Perhaps  with  the  assent  of 
the  Visigothic  nobility  in  the  south  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Catholics,  he  made  common  cause  with  the  forces  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Emperor  Tiberius  and  led  a  rebellion  against  his  father. 

Before  long  Ermengild  with  his  army  was  shut  up  in  Se¬ 
ville  .  After  a  siege  of  nearly  two  years  the  city  was  ta¬ 
ken.  Leovigild  spared  the  life  of  his  son  and  allowed  him 
to  reside  at  Valencia  as  a  private  person.  Before  long 
Ermengild  was  preparing  another  attempt  to  overthrow  his 
father.  While  attempting  to  join  forces  with  the  Pranks  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was 
later  executed.  However,  such  is  the  strange  behaviour  of 
fate  that  this  man,  a  Goth  in  whose  nature  the  ancient 
Gothic  code  of  honor  never  existed,  a  prince  who  called  in 
foreign  a.rms  against  his  own  fatner  arid  country,  takes  a 
place  not  among  the  traitors,  but  among  the  martyr  saints 
of  his  country.  Perhaps  such  is  the  hollowness  of  religion 
that  not  a  tolerant  and  benevolent  Goth  like  Theodoric, 
Euric,  Totila  or  Leovigild  should  be  honored,  but  that  the 
of  a  man  like  Ermengild  should  be  perpetuated  by 
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formal  canonization. 

It  had  been  Leovigild's  ambition  to  found  a  hereditary 
dynasty  with  the  hope  that  he  might  thus  assure  the  perman¬ 
ence  of  his  kingdom.  With  this  end  in  view  he  caused  his 
son  Reccared,  the  younger  brother  of  Ermengild,  to  be  elect¬ 
ed  his  associate.  .  When  he  died  there  was  still  a  king  on 
the  throne  of  Visigothic  Spain.  The  young  king  had  already 
distinguished  himself  as  a  general  and  had  shown  great  wis¬ 
dom  and  energy.  The  nation  gladly  accepted  him  as  sole 
sovereign  after  his  father’s  death. 

Recognizing  the  growing  power  of  the  Church  as  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  life  of  the  state,  Reccared  resolved 
to  convert  that  power  from  an  enemy  into  a  friend  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Catholic  faith  and  inducing  the  G-oths  to  follow  his 
example.  Whether  he  too  believed  that  a  kingdom  was  worth 
a  mass  or  whether  he  was  actually  sincere  in  accepting 
Catholicism  as  the  true  faith,  he  was  probably  justified  in 
believing  that  this  change  in  religious  profession  was  the 
wisest  step  he  could  take  in  the  interest  of  his  kingdom. 

The  Gothic  aspect  of  the  kingdom  was  nearly  extinct; 
the  Visigoths  had  been  living  now  for  nigh  on  two  hundred 
years  in  Spain  and  were  by  this  time  largely  Romanized. 

^Ermengild  was  canonized  in  1585  hy  Sixtus  V  at  the  sol- 
icitation  of  Philip  11.  Sb.  hrmengild’s  day  is  the  13th 
of  April.  (Burke  History  oj.  Spain,  ^ol.  1,  P •  8^ )  • 

Cf.  Meyers  lexikon,  Vol.  5>  P*  1442. 
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Furthermore,  surrounded  by  a  Catholic  majority,  they  had 

long  been  losing  interest  in  the  distinctive  articles  of 

their  creed."1'  Leo  vigil  d  might  truly  be  called  the  last  of 

2 

the  Visigoths  in  Spain. 

Thus  did  Reccared  remove  the  one  great  barrier  which 
hindered  the  blending  of  Goths  and  Romans  in  Spain  into  one 
people.  With  the  removal  of  religious  differences  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Leovigild  could  probably  be  fulfilled.  The  work 
which  the  late  king  had  begun,  the  creation  of  a  strong  and 
permanent  state,  was  truly  the  foundation  of  modern  Spain. 
When  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  were  finally  driven  out  a- 
gain  by  the  Christian  kings,  the  Visigoths  had  become  part 
of  the  Spanish  people. 

In  589  Re c cared  summoned  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo, 
which,  under  the  presidency  of  Leander,  celebrated  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Catholicism  and  devised  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  Church.  Ko  less  than  twenty- three  anathemas  were  for¬ 
mulated  against  those  who  remained  in  the  ancient  faith  of 
the  Visigoths.  In  the  new  Catholic  kingdom  there  would 
be  no  such  foolishness  as  tolerance,  which  existed  in  the 
old  Gothic  state.  And  before  long  the  new  Gothic  kings 
were  to  learn  the  fine  art  oi  persecution. 

lArian  literature  had  long  been  declining  and  those  u-oths 
who  were  interested  in. the  formal  study  of  theology  xound 
themselves  compelled  more  and  more  to  read  Catholic  lit¬ 
erature.  (Kaufmann:  Deutsche  Geschichte,  Vol.  II,  p.  108) 

2£urke :  History  of  Spain,  Vol.  I,  p.  84. 

3  n  »  »  "  Vol.  I,  p.  87. 
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The  great  change  was  not  made  without  resistance.  In 
southern  Gaul  the  people,  headed  by  the  Arian  bishop  Atha- 
loc  and  two  G-othic  nobles,  rebelled.  Although  they  had 
called  the  Pranks  to  their  assistance ,  the  rebels  were  de¬ 
feated.  The  Prankish  king  G-untram  made  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
quer  the  Gothic  domains  in  Gaul  but  was  driven  back. 

To  secure  a  victory  over  the  powerful  nobility  Reccared 
secured  the  assistance  of  the  powerful  Church,  but  in  doing 
so,  as  his  father  had  laid  the  foundations  of  Spain,  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  evils  which  were  to  plague  that 
country.  After  his  conversion  he  allowed  the  clergy  to 
attain  a  degree  of  political  power  that  could  only  be  curb¬ 
ed  by  a  powerful  king.  In  the  years  following  the  death 
of  Reccared,  the  state  developed  into  a  priest-ridden  king¬ 
dom,  torn  by  strife  and  persecution.  Though  eighteen  more 
kings  were  to  occupy  the  throne  before  the  Mohammedan  con¬ 
quest,  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and 
clergymen. 

Reccared  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son  Liuva  who,  af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  only  two  years,  wa.s  dethroned  by  ..iteric. 

The  latter,  who  was  apparently  Arian,  was  assassinated  af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  seven  years.  The  next  king  Gundemar  died 
a  natural  death  at  Toledo  after  a  reign  of  two  T ears . 
Sisebut,  who  became  king  in  612,  was  the  first  Goth  to 
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persecute  the  Jews.  This  unhappy  people  had  always  been 
friends  of  the  Arian  Goths,  but  the  savage  edicts  of  Sise- 
but  changed  them  into  bitter  enemies.  Before  long  the 
Gothic  kings  were  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  new 
ways. 

Sisebut’s  successor,  Reccared  II,  reigned  three  months, 

but  the  next  king,  Swinthila,  occupied  the  throne  for  ten 

years.  He  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Imperial  troops  out  of 

the  peninsula  and  became  the  first  king  to  rule  over  the 

whole  of  Spain.'*'  However,  like  all  of  the  Visigothic  kings, 

he  never  assumed  any  other  title  than  King  of  the  Visigoths 

2 

(Rex  Visigothorum) .  Apparently  he  possessed  some  of  the 

old  Gothic  spirit  of  independence  and  attempted  to  limit 

3 

the  power  of  the  Gothic  nobles  and  the  bishops.  When  he 
appointed  his  son  Reccimer  as  his  partner  on  the  throne 
without  their  sanction,  the  nobles,  led  by  Sisenanth,  rose 
in  revolt  and  obtained  the  help  of  the  Frankish  king  Dago- 
bert.  The  Gothic  people  abandoned  the  cause  of  Swinthila. 
Sisenanth  was  crowned  at  Saragossa. 

The  election  of  Sisenanth  was  a  victory  for  the  nobles 
over  the  king,  but  it  led  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 

1Cf.  Kaufmann:  Deutsche  Geschichte,  Vol.  II,  p.  112. 

2Cf.  Burke:  History  of  Spain,  Vol.  I,  p.  90,  Bote  3. 
^Kaufmann  (Deutsche  Geschichte,  Vol.  II,  p.  112)  states 
that  Bishop  Isidor  of  Seville,  who  wrote  his  History  of 
the  Goths  in  625,  gives  praise  to  Swinthila. 
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over  all.  To  secure  ecclesiastical  sanction,  the  new  king 
summoned  a  council  of  bishops  to  Toledo.  They  formally 
confirmed  the  right  of  Sisenanth  to  the  throne,  but  they 
also  decreed  that  in  future  every  new  king  should  be  chosen 
by  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  in  council.  Such  is  the 
strange  quirk  of  Gothic  history.  From  their  free  election 
by  the  majority  in  the  Folcmote  the  Gothic  kings  had  now 
reached  the  stage  where  they  were  chosen  by  a  powerful  few. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  Sisenanth  died,  and 
Kindila  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  The  new  king  pleased 
the  priests,  persecuted  the  Jews  and  died  in  peace  in  640. 
During  his  reign  the  Church  councils  decreed  that  no  king 
should  be  chosen  who  was  not  of  noble  Gothic  descent  or 
who  had  assumed  the  dress  of  a  monk.  Furthermore  all  kings 
were  to  take  an  oath  to  tolerate  no  heretics  or  Jews  with¬ 
in  the  realm. 

’When  Kindila  died,  the  assembly  of  bishops  and  nobles 
chose  his  son  Tulga  as  king.  After  a  reign  of  two  years 
the  new  king  was  overthrown  by  Kindaswinth ,  a  man  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age  who  seemed  to  possess  the  grectt  energy 
and  strength  of  character  of  his  forefathers.  He  ruled 
seven  years  and  in  that  time  he  compelled  both  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Two  hundred  of 
the  nobility  and  five  hundred  men  of  lower  ranks  are  re- 
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ported  to  have  lost  their  lives  by  his  command.1 2 * *  His  great¬ 
est  work  was  the  publication  of  the  lex  Visigothorum,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  conflict  of  laws  which  still  existed  by 
a  fusion  of  the  Homan  and  the  Visigothic  systems  of  juris¬ 
prudence.'^ 

In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  Kindaswinth  retired 
in  favor  of  his  son,  who  was  crowned  king  in  649.  for 
twenty-three  peaceful  years  the  new  king,  Recceswinth, 
governed  his  people.  His  greatest  work  was  the  abolition 
of  the  law  which  prohibited  marriage  between  Visigoth  and 
Roman.  He  forebade  the  use  of  Roman  law  and  decreed  that 
henceforth  Goths  and  Romans  were  to  be  judged  according  to 
the  lex  Visigothorum.  Por  a  moment  it  appeared  as  if  the 
Visigothic  state  had  finally  become  stable  even  if  not 
entirely  Gothic.. 

When  Recceswinth  died  in  September  672,  the  nobles 
chose  7/amba  as  his  successor.  At  first  the  new  king  had 
refused  the  honor,  but  threats  of  personal  violence  in¬ 
duced  him  to  accept  the  crown. 5  Hot  long  after  his  election 

1Kaufmann :  Deutsche  Geschichte,  Vol.  II,  p.  114* 

2 The  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths  is  composed 
of  a  preface  and  twelve  books,  divided  into  54  sub- 
di visions ,  which  contain  595  articles  or  distinct  laws 
of  various  dates  and  origins.  All  the  laws  made  oi  ze- 

forrned  by  the  Visigothic  kings  from  Euric  to  ^gica  are 
contained  in  the  collection.  (Guizot .  Histoire  de  la 

7 Civilisation  en  Prance,  Vol.  I,  p.  284) 

^Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Goths,  p.  343 <> 
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Wamba  received  news  that  Hilderic,  governor  of  Nimes,  had 
been  proclaimed  king  of  the  Visigoths  by  Gunhild,  bishop 
of  Magalona.  The  usurper  was  supported  by  a  large  body  of 
Jews  who  had  fled  from  persecution  in  Spain.  Events  became 
complicated  by  the  behavior  of  Wamba1 s  general  Paul,  who 
had  been  sent  to  subdue  the  rebels.  Instead  of  overthrow¬ 
ing  Hilderic  and  his  followers,  Paul  had  himself  crowned 
king  at  Narbonne.  Although  he  was  not  a  Goth,  he  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  army  and  the  people  of  Gaul. 

Wamba  was  in  the  Western  Pyrenees  putting  down  a  local 
rebellion,  when  he  received  word  of  the  treachery  of  his 
general.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he  marched  into  Gaul, 
and  in  a  few  days  most  of  the  cities  acknowledged  him  as 
their  rightful  sovereign,  larbonne,  which  was  defended 
by  a  rebel  leader  Wittirner,  was  taken  by  assault.  Paul 
himself  was  lodged  behind  the  walls  of  Nirnes.  When  the 
city  fell  he  and  the  remnant  of  his  army  put  up  a  defence 
in  the  amphitheatre.  On  the  third  day,  September  3  of  the 
year  673,  Paul  surrendered.1 

The  remaining  seven  years  of  Wamba' s  reign  were  peace¬ 
ful  and  prosperous.  Two  of  his  accomplishments  were  the 
fortification  of  the  city  of  Toledo  and  the  construction 
of  a  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Cartnagena.  Probably  a  good 
-1- Bradley :  The  Story  of  the  Goths,  p.  347. 
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example  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  the  Visigoths  is 
his  law  "De  his  qui  ad  bellum  non  vadunt"1  which  required 
the  military  service  of  all  personnel,  including  bishops, 
dukes,  counts  etc.,  in  case  of  an  invasion.  Gothic  war¬ 
riors  of  olden  times  would  refuse  to  fight  in  the  same  ranks 
with  anyone  else,  especially  with  slaves,  but  the  Visigothic 
nation  in  Spain  had  reached  the  state  where  a  form  of  con¬ 
scription  was  a  necessary  part  of  its  life.  Whether  the 
Visigoths  had  become  degenerate  in  their  association  with 
the  Romans  or  whether  they  had  become  civilized  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  found  more  outlets  for  their  energy  is  a 
moot  point.  In  any  case  they  no  longer  looked  upon  mili¬ 
tary  service  as  a  glorious  career.  The  old  Gothic  spirit 
had  passed  and  the  warlike  nature  of  the  nation  was  decay¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Unfortunately  for  the  Visigothic  kingdom  a 

2 

much  more  vigorous  nation  was  already  at  the  gate. 

Though  Wamba  ruled  firmly  and  wisely,  his  reign  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory  to  the  bishops  and  nobles.  On  the 
14th  of  October  680,  the  king  fell  into  a  stupor  and  re¬ 
mained  unconscious  for  several  hours.  The  court  physicians 
declared  that  he  was  dying.  After  the  custom  of  those  days 

J Burke :  History  of  Spain,  Vol.  I,  p.  97. 

^It  was  during  Wamba' s  reign  that  the  first  Moorish  corsairs 
were  seen  off  the  southern  coast  oi  Spain.  (Of .  nurke . 
History  of  Spain,  Vol.  I,  p.  99) 
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Wamba  was  clothed  in  a  monk’s  robe  and  his  head  was  shaven; 
for  it  was  apparently  a  belief,  strange  or  otherwise,  that 
those  who  died  in  the  dress  of  a  religious  order  were  sure 
to  obtain  salvation  in  the  next  world.  Apparently  a  certain 
Erwig,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bishop  Julian,  and  possibly 
of  other  ecclesiastical  officials,  had  administered  a  sleep¬ 
ing  potion  to  the  king  with  the  express  purpose  of  removing 
him  legally  from  the  throne.*^  When  Wamba  regained  con¬ 
sciousness  and  realized  what  had  been  done,  he  accepted  the 
consequences  of  the  recent  law  and  abdicated.  Perhaps  a 
pious  Christian  can  appreciate  Wamba’ s  action,  but  it  is 
highly  doubtful  if  the  old  Gothic  kings  would  have  done  any¬ 
thing  else  but  hang  Erwig  from  the  highest  gallows  and  ban¬ 
ish  Julian  to  the  ends  of  Christendom.  Such  was  the  change 
in  Gothic  nature  that  the  king  could  be  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  by  a  mere  change  of  costume  and  that  he  would  aban¬ 
don  his  Gothic  subjects  to  selfish  and  treacherous  men  who 
masquerade  behind  the  veil  of  religion. 

Wamba  was  the  last  man  who  showed  any  greatness  and 
his  victories  were  the  last  that  showed  any  brilliance  in 
Gothic  history.  The  Visigoths  had  not  ouilt  a  national 
Gothic  state.  They  had  exchanged  their  old  free  constitu¬ 
tion  for  a  despotism  controlled  by  bigoted  prelates.  Tne 

"'"Burke:  History  of  Spain,  Vol.  I,  p.  101. 
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freemen,  who  were  once  bold  warriors,  had  almost  all  sunk 
into  slavery,  and  had  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom,  i’he  nobles  were  sunk  in  idleness  and  vice;  in¬ 
stead  of  supporting  the  king,  they  were  invariable  plot¬ 
ting  his  overthrow.  The  remaining  years  of  Gothic  history 
were  years  of  decay,  of  persecution,  of  intolerance  and  of 
countless  Church  decrees,  until  the  land  was  overrun  by  a 
new  group  of  warriors  who  felt  no  moral  guilt  in  defying 
the  laws  of  the  prelates . 

Erwig,  who  was  not  entirely  (Gothic'}'  was  but  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  Julian.  The  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Councils  of  Toledo  undid  that  which  Wamba  had  done  to 
strengthen  the  state.  Erwig  was  succeeded  by  Egica,  but 
the  real  ruler  was  still  Julian.  The  latter,  though  a  Jew 
whose  parents  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  perse¬ 
cuted  the  Jews  more  fiercely  than  ever. 

In  the  year  694  a  plot  was  discovered  in  which  nearly 
all  the  Jews  of  the  kingdom  were  supposed  to  have  been  in¬ 
volved.  The  latter  were  accused  of  conspiring  with  their 
kinsmen,  who  were  living  under  the  rule  of  the  Saracen  in 

Africa,  protected  and  tolerated. 

In  the  dying  years  of  the  last  (Gothic  kingdom  the  kings 

^Bradley:  Story  of  the  Goths,  p.  350. 
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who  claimed  for  "themselves  "the  title  of  Rex  Visigothorum 
sanctioned  in  the  name  of  a  religion  that  professed  brother¬ 
ly  love  persecution  so  cruel  and  savage,  that  one  cannot 
lament  the  death  of  that  state.  Neither  the  G-othic  kings 
nor  the  Arian  clergy  ever  sought  to  molest  the  Jews,  but 
with  the  so-called  conversion  of  Reccared  the  evil  days  of 
that  people  living  in  G-othic  lands  began.  The  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  589  began  the  persecutions.  The  fourth 
Council  of  Toledo  began  seriously  the  task  of  liquidating 
the  Jews.  In  the  Sixth  Council  of  Toledo,  in  the  year  638, 
it  was  formally  declared  that  no  one  who  was  not  a  Catholic 
should  be  allowed  to  live  in  Spain,  and  it  was  ordained  that 
the  king  should  take  oath  to  a  body  of  anti- Jewish  laws.1 
During  the  reign  of  Egica,  the  Seventeenth  Council  of  Tol¬ 
edo,  in  the  year  694,  passed  decrees  that  reduced  the  Jews 
to  virtual  slavery.  No  Jew  was  to  insult  the  so-called 
true  faith  by  deed  or  word  or  thought.  Is  it  small  wonder 
that  they  looked  across  the  southern  straits  for  deliverance 
from  their  Christian  persecution?  The  last  act  in  the  name 
of  a  Gothic  king  was  that  all  Jews  were  to  be  sold  to 
Christians;  all  Jewish  children  at  the  age  of  six  were  to 

Burke :  History  of  Spain,  Vol.  I,  p.  110. 
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be  taken  from  their  parents  and  educated  in  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Jews  must  have  contributed  much  to  the 
Mohammedan  invasion  of  Spain. 

In  701  Egica  died  and  his  son  Witica,  who  for  a  time 
had  been  sharing  the  throne,  became  king.  The  new  king 

2 

reigned  nine  years  and  according  to  contemporary  historians 
was  a  wise  and  tolerant  ruler.  He  apparently  tried  to  re¬ 
form  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  and  refrained  from  per¬ 
secution.  It  was  probably  his  unorthodox  and  offensive  acts 
of  tolerance  and  humanity  that  led  later  ecclesiastical 
writers  to  accuse  him  of  great  wickedness.  The  sudden  ruin 
of  his  kingdom  is  described  as  divine  vengeance  on  a  sinful 
king,  whose  actions  had  brought  down  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
upon  the  nation.  We  must  look  deeper  for  the  explanation 
of  the  ruin  of  Visigothic  and  Catholic  Spain  at  the  hand  of 
the  Mohammedan  invader. 

Witica  died  in  .February,  710,  and  Roderic,  a  G-othic 
noble  who  had  held  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  was  elect¬ 
ed  king  by  the  council  of  nobles  and  bishops.  The  legends 
of  Roderic  and  Florinda,  and  of  the  revengeful  sons  of 
Witica,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  "last  of  the  Goths (< .  In 
any  case  the  king's  defeat  on  the  Guadalete  was  the  end  of 

^Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Goths,  p.  356. 

2Cf.  Burke:  History  of  Spain,  Yol.  I,  p.  112. 

3Cf.  Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Goths,  p.  357. 
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the  G-othic  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  Visigoths,  however,  were  never  driven  out  of  Spain 
nor  was  Roderic  the  last  Gothic  king.  After  the  battle  on 
the  Guadalete,  the  Goth  fheudemer  made  his  way  to  Murcia 
with  a  small  band,  where  he  established  a  kingdom  over  which 
he  ruled  until  his  death.  In  the  north-west  the  people  of 
the  Asturias  maintained  their  independence  under  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  Gothic  chiefs,  to  whom  the  later  kings  of  Spain 
claimed  to  trace  their  ancestry.  Perhaps  it  is  being  roman¬ 
tic  to  attribute  the  later  chivalry  of  Castile  to  the  Gothic 
element  in  that  land.  Though  for  centuries  the  noble  fam¬ 
ilies  of  Spain  boasted  of  their  Gothic  origin,  that  boast 
to-day  is  but  a  very  faint  whisper. 

To  the  Visigoths  were  given  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  founding  an  enduring  kingdom  in  the  Spanish  peninsula; 
and  yet  the  destruction  of  that  kingdom  at  the  hand  of  the 
Moslem  was  far  more  rapid  and  more  complete  than  the  des¬ 
truction  of  Roman  rule  in  the  provinces  by  the  Goths.  The 
Visigoths  had  been  accepted  by  the  local  iniiabi  tants  as 
friends,  for  the  arms  of  Wallia  were  not  directed  against 
the  Roman  Provincials,  but  against  the  Vandals,  the  Suev- 
ians  and  the  Alans,  who  had  been  ravaging  the  country  for 
years.  The  state  enjoyed  political  unity;  it  was  nevei 

divided,  like  that  of  the  Pranks,  into  rival  and  hostile 
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kingdoms.  That  internal  weakness,  religious  differences, 
which  had  plagued  the  kingdoms  of  Theodoric  and  Euric,  was 
overcome.  A  common  language'*'  and  a  common  judicial  system 
were  advantages  of  that  state.  Yet  the  Yisigothic  kingdom 
crumbled  at  the  first  blow  of  the  Moor. 

The  elements  which  should  have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
state  were  actually  a  curse.  Prom  the  death  of  Reccared  to 
the  defeat  of  Roderic,  the  kingdom  was  a  theocracy,  and  of 
all  the  systems  of  government  that  have  been  attempted  by 
the  nations  of  the  world,  theocracy  is  probably  the  worst. 
The  power  in  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  under 
the  orders  of  a  supreme  prelate,  ambitious  and  lusting  after 
temporal  power,  ruling  the  country  with  vicious  decrees, 
which  bore  the  vague  name  of  laws  of  God,  played  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  downfall  of  the  Yisigothic  kingdom. 

The  weakest  spot  in  the  Yisigothic  monarchy  was  prob- 

«• 

ably  the  absence  of  the  hereditary  right  of  kings,  a  custom 
which  in  other  Germanic  states  has  been  conducive  to  a 
certain  stability  of  government  and  regularity  of  admin¬ 
istration.  In  many  instances  a  powerful  monarch  was  able 
to  assure  the  succession  of  his  son,  but  the  elective  prin- 
Qpp]_g  Was  a  valuable  weapon  to  the  nobles  and  tne  Churchmen, 

1Cf.  Burke:  History  of  Spain,  Yol.  I,  p.  119. 
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and  consequently  was  not  willingly  surrendered.  An  unstable 
monarchy  in  those  days  meant  an  unstable  government.  Of 
the  thirteen  kings  who  reigned  from  Alaric  to  Athanagild, 
411-554,  eleven  died  violent  deaths;  nine  of  these  were 
murdered  by  nobles,  who  with  the  help  of  the  army  s6«zed 
the  throne.  Of  the  kings  who  followed  Athanagild,  three 
died  violent  deaths  and  three  died  in  confinement.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  kingdom  the  G-othic  king,  at  one  time  a  hero 
to  his  people,  had  nothing  in  common  with  his  subjects,  wno 
despised  him  and  assassinated  him. 

After  three  hundred  years  of  rule ,  the  Gothic  kings  had 

( 

created  a  nation  without  a  soul,  a  nation  of  priests  and 
slaves.  When  it  vanished  it  left  not  a  trace,  i'hough  the 
Roman  and  the  Moor  have  left  their  impression  on  Spain, 
there  is  nothing  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Visigoth. 
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VIII 

THE  GOTHS  I1M  THE  CRIMEA 

Eor  the  last  traces  of  the  Goths  as  an  independent 
people  we  must  return  to  Southern  Russia,  the  land  to  which 
the  Goths  had  migrated  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

As  we  have  seen,  they  settled  along  the  northern  and  west¬ 
ern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  As  a  natural  result,  they  pen¬ 
etrated  into  the  Tauric  peninsula,  where  the  Bosporan  king¬ 
dom  was  predominant.  The  Goths  took  possession  of  the  fleet 
of  that  kingdom  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  joined  their 
companions  from  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester 
on  far-reaching  sea  raids. 

One  of  the  possible  results  of  these  raids  was  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Goths. ^  After  exam¬ 
ining  many  sources,  Vasiliev  draws  the  conslusion  that  at 
the  outset  of  the  fourth  century  there  existed  in  the  Crimea 
not  only  numerous  Christians,  but  also  a  large  church  or- 

p 

ganization.  Furthermore  the  Goths  in  the  Crimea  were  not 
only  Christians  but,  as  they  had  received  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  religion  in  the  third  century,  that  is  be¬ 
fore  the  appearance  of  Arianism,  they  were  Orthodox.  And 
since  no  Arian  missionaries  came  to  the  Crimea  they  remain¬ 
ed  Orthodox.^ 

1Cf .  Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  deutschen  St&mrne,  Vol.  I,  p.215 
2  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  14 » 

5Cf.  Vasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  20. 
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By  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  Crimean  penin¬ 
sula,  with  the  exception  of  the  Roman  city  of  Chersonesus, 
was  under  Gothic  domination*  The  eastern  region  of  the 
Bosporan  kingdom,  with  its  capital  Panticapaeum  (Bospor), 
apparently  retained  its  independence  for  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  but  after  362  at  least,  it  passed  into  Gothic 
hands . ^ 

In  the  eighth  decade  of  the  fourth  century  the  Crimea 

fell  under  the  Hunnic  invasion.  The  main  body  of  the  Huns 

evidently  rushed  from  the  eastern  steppes  westwards  into 

the  lands  of  South-western  Russia  and  beyond,  but  a  smaller 

group  crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (Straits  of  Kerch)  into 

the  Crimean  peninsula  and  passed  through  it  into  the  South 

Russian  steppes.  This  was  in  all  probability  the  body  of 

2 

Huns  about  which  the  legends  have  been  told.  '  The  Crimean 
Goths  were  apparently  driven  into  the  mountains  in  the  south 
of  the  peninsula,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  they  were  subjugated  by  the  Huns.  In  any  case,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Hun,  they  retained  their  power  in  the 

3 

peninsula. 

During  the  fourth  century  the  Gothic  Church  in  the 
Crimea  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Con- 

1Vasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  23 » 

^ See.  Ch.  II  p.  31  f. 

^Vasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  32. 
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stantinople.  When  he  was  Bishop  of  Constantinople ,  John 

Chrysostom  assigned  to  the  Goths  a  church  outside  the  city, 

where  they  worshipped  and  preached  in  their  own  language. 

During  his  patriarchate  (398-404)  John.  Chrysostom  ordained 

as  bishop  of  the  Crimean  Goths  a  certain  Unila.^ 

Of  the  life  of  the  Crimean  Goths  during  most  of  the 

fifth  century  little  information  is  available.  After  the 

collapse  of  the  empire  of  Attila,  many  of  the  Huns  were 

driven  back  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Reliqui  vero  germani  eius  eo  occiso 
fugantur  iuxta  litus  Pontici  maris, 
ubi  prius  Gothos  sedisse  descripsi- 
mus.2 

Procopius  tells  us  that  one  of  the  Hunnic  tribes,  the 

Utigurs,  returning  to  their  former  settlements  in  the  east, 

3 

met  the  Goths,  whom  he  calls  Tetraxites,  in  battle.  How¬ 
ever,  they  came  to  an  understanding  and  joined  forces, 
crossing  to  the  opposite  mainland  as  allies.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  second  invasion  of  the  Huns  separated  the 
Goths  of  the  Crimean  peninsula.  Those  who  lived  on  the 
eastern  plain  of  the  Crimea  crossed  the  strait  and  settled 
in  the  Taman  peninsula,  whereas  those  who  lived  further 
south  moved  into  the  mountainous  area  A  By  the  close  of 

1Yasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  35 • 

^Jordanes:  Getica,  L,  263. 

3 Hi story  of  the  Wars,  Bk.  VIII,  v,  17-22. 

4-Vasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  39* 
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the  fifth  century  the  region  of  the  mountain  Goths,  whose 
center  was  the  city  of  Dory,  extended  from  a  little  east 
of  Symbolon  (Balaklava)  to  approximately  Sugdaia  (Sudak).1 
At  this  period  of  their  history  the  Crimean  Goths  became 
closely  associated  with  the  Roman  Empire  and  probably  play¬ 
ed  the  role  of  a  vassal  state. 

During  the  sixth  century  the  common  danger  from  the  Runs 
both  to  the  Imperial  possessions  in  the  peninsula  and  to 
the  mountain  Goths,  forced  the  threatened  parties  to  co¬ 
operate.  The  Goths  became,  more  so  than  in  the  preceding 
century,  vassals  of  the  Empire,  under  obligation  to  furnish 
auxiliaries.  On  the  other  hand  the  Emperor,  Justinian 
(527-565),  pledged  himself  to  defend  not  only  his  own  pos¬ 
sessions  but  also  those  of  his  Gothic  allies  against  attacks 
of  the  Huns.  He  erected  a  line  of  forts  from  Bosporus  in 
the  east  to  Cherson  (Sevastopol)  in  the  west.  The  passes 

and  the  mountain  abodes  of  the  Goths  were  protected  by  long 
2 

walls. 

In  the  seventh  decade  of  the  sixth  century  a  new  danger 
to  the  Crimea  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  Turko-Khazar 
hordes.  In  the  year  576  they  captured  the  city  of  Bosporus, 
but  their  occupation  was  of  short  duration.  By  590  the 
city  and  possibly  the  whole  of  the  Crimea  were  restored  to 

■^Vasiliev :  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  43* 

2  h  n  »  »  «  »  p.  72. 
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the  Empire.'*'  However,  late  in  the  seventh  century  the 
Khazars  crossed  the  Cimmerian  1  Strait ,  captured  Bosporus  for 
the  second  time,  set  up  their  governor  there,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  a  large  section  of  the  Peninsula.  They  did  not 
conquer  the  Crimean  Goths  who  had  freed  themselves  from  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Empire  and  made  themselves  independent, 
living  in  the  area  known  as  the  Gothic  Climata.  During  the 
abortive  attempts  of  Justinian,  who,  Bury  says,  seemed  to 
have  become  really  insane,  to  destroy  the  cities  of  the 
Crimea,  the  Goths  supported  the  Crimean  Graeco-Khazar  al- 
liance  against  the  Emperor.  Early  in  the  eighth  century 
the  Khazars  occupied  the  steppe  region  of  the  peninsula, 
but  failed  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  mountain 
Goths . 

The  iconoclastic  movement  of  the  eighth  century  in 
Byzantium  had  a  great  effect  on  Crimean  Gothia  as  well  as 
on  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  Many  of  the  clergy,  who  wish¬ 
ed  to  preserve  intact  the  dogmas  of  the  Orthodox  faith, 
came  as  exiles  to  the  Crimea.  The  result  was  an  increase 
in  the  Hellenic  element  in  the  peninsula  as  well  as  the 
preservation  of  the  Orthodox  religion. 

About  787  the  Khazars  captured  Doros,  the  chief  center 

1Vasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  76. 

^History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  II,  p.  363. 
^Vasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  87. 
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of  Gothia.  A  successful  revolt,  led  by  John,  Bishop  of 

G-othia,  probably  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  land,'*'  drove 

out  the  Khazars.  Soon  afterwards  John  was  betrayed  to  the 

Khagan  of  the  Khazars,  who  re-established  his  power  in 

Boros.  However,  it  appears  that  the  southern  coast  of  the 

Crimea  and  the  major  part  of  mountainous  Gothia  remained 

2 

independent  of  the  Khazars. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  we  find  the 
Khazars  joining  the  forces  of  Byzantium  against  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  who  in  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  century 
made  frequent  attacks  on  the  Crimea.  Later  in  the  ninth 
century  the  Patzinaks  (Pechenegs),  who  had  come  from  the 
east  and  settled  on  the  steppes  of  South  Russia,  penetrated 
into  the  peninsula.  The  result  of  this  appearance  of  new 
forces  was  the  decline  of  Khazar  power.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  the  restoration  of  the  rule  of  Byzant¬ 
ium  over  Gothia  was  an  accomplished  fact.  By  the  sixth  de¬ 
cade  of  the  same  century  Byzantine  power  began  to  decline 
in  the  Crimea,  and  Gothia,  left  to  its  fate,  was  forced  to 
defend  its  own  interests. 

By  this  time  the  Goths  in  the  Crimea  had  become  Hellen- 
ized.  Vasiliev  states  that  they  probably  preserved  their 

1Cf .  Yasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  pp.  89-96. 
2Yasilieve:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  106. 
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own  language  in  common  use,  but  employed  the  more  refined 
language  of  Byzantium  in  their  official  relations  and  lit¬ 
erary  works. ^ 

In  962  the  Khazars  made  an  attempt  to  restore  their 
predominance  in  the  Crimea.  Though  they  devastated  part 
of  Gothia,  they  were  repulsed  by  the  Goths,  who  appealed 
to  the  Russians  for  assistance.  The  latter  established  a 

p 

protectorate  over  Gothia,  which  lasted  from  962-972.  After 
a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Byzantium  the  Russians  renounced 
their  protectorate,  and  the  territory  of  the  Goths  was  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Empire. 

from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  opening 
of  the  thirteenth  the  history  of  the  Crimean  Goths  is  very 
obscure.  Bor  a  time  they  apparently  had  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Polovtzi-Cumans,  a  nomadic  Turkish  tribe,  who  were  ex¬ 
ercising  some  power  over  the  Crimea.  Early  in  the  twelfth 
century  Crimean  Goths  were  participating  in  the  Russo- 
Byzantine  trade.  It  seems  evident  that  during  the  reign 
of  Manuel  Comnenus  (1143-1180)  at  Byzantium  they  again  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Empire.  During  these  two  centuries 

the  Archbishopric  of  Gothia  was  listed  under  the  jurisdic- 
3 

of  Byzantium. 

"^The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  123. 

2Vasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  126. 
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At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  Crimean  Gothia  broke 
from  its  political  dependence  upon  Byzantium,  but  in  the 
thirteenth  century  came  under  the  control  of  the  new  empire 
of  Trebizond,  which  was  established  in  1204.  In  1238  the 
Tartars,  who  were  now  pushing  westwards,  invaded  and  de¬ 
vastated  Gothia.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Tartars 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Crimea,  the  Goths  were  apparently 
among  the  peoples  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  new  in¬ 
vader  s.^ 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  began  the 
period  of  rivalry  of  the  two  Italian  republics,  Genoa  and 
Venice.  By  this  time  the  Goths  had  become  so  assimilated 
with  the  Tartars  that  travellers  and  merchants  could  not 

o 

readily  distinguish  the  two.  in  1381  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Tartars,  in  agreement 
with  which  the  latter  ceded  Gothia  to  the  Republic  of  Genoa. 
However,  it  appears  that  the  Genoese  took  real  possession 
only  of  a  small  part  of  the  territory;  the  mountain  section 
was  not  ceded  and  remained  more  or  less  independent. 

Beginning  with  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
there  are  some  indications  of  the  existence  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  principality  of  Theodoro  (Boros,  Dory),  the  central 

^Vasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  164 . 

2Cf.  Yasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  176. 
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point  of  Gothia.  In  1395  the  land  was  invaded  by  Tamerlane 
and  for  nine  years  suffered  Tartar  domination.  The  Goths, 
under  the  energetic  rule  of  their  prince  Alexis,  who  was 
not  a  Goth  but  of  Greek  origin,1  threw  off  the  rule  of  the 
Tartar  and,  though  still  regarded  by  the  Genoese  as  vassals, 
regained  their  independence .  from  1433  to  1441  Gothia  was 
at  war  with  the  Genoese. 

Vasiliev  quotes  a  number  of  sources  which  give  an  in¬ 
dication  that  a  form  of  Gothic  was  still  spoken  by  some  of 
the  people  of  Gothia,  even  though  they  had  become  assimilat¬ 
ed  with  the  Greek  and  Tartar  element.  A  report  by  William 

de  Rubruquis,  who  visited  the  Crimea  in  1253,  mentions  that 

2 

some  of  the  people  spoke  a  form  of  Germanic.  A  Bavarian 
soldier,  Hans  Schiltberger ,  who  was  taken  prisoner  during 
the  battle  of  licopolis  in  1396,  wandered  from  that  time  to 
1427  through  the  East,  visiting  various  countries  and  making 
notes  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people.  In  his  re¬ 
ports  he  mentioned  the  existence  of  a  Germanic  tongue  in 
the  Crimea.^  In  1436-1437  an  Italian  traveller,  Iosafat 
Barbaro,  visited  the  Crimea,  and  in  his  report  he  mentioned 
Gothia,  and  made  the  interesting  statement  that  the  Goths 

^Vasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  194. 

2  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  165. 

3  u  it  ii  n  n  p#  192. 
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spoke  German  (in  Tedesco).'5'  However,  Yasiliev  points  out 
that  the  various  authors  do  not  make  a  definite  statement 
that  Gothic  was  spoken  but  are  really  giving  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  hearsay.  They  noticed  the  heterogeneous  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  population  of  the  Crimea  and  included  a  form 
of  Germanic  among  the  many  tongues  spoken. 

Alexis  died  in  1444  (1447  ?)  and  was  succeeded  by  Olobei 

who  was  apparently  his  son.  About  this  time  a  new  enemy 

made  its  appearance:  the  Ottoman  Turks.  In  December  1475 

Mountain  Gothia  with  its  capital  Theodoro  fell  into  the 

2 

hands  of  the  new  invader.  Isaac,  the  probable  successor 
to  Olobei,  had  been  killed  by  his  brother  Alexander,  who 
became  the  Prince  of  Gothia,  in  whose  reign  Theodoro  was 
taken  by  the  Turks.  With  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  whole  territory  of  Gothia  by  the  Turks  the 
history  of  the  principality  of  Gothia  in  the  Crimea  comes 
to  a  close. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexis  the  principality  of  Gothia  reach¬ 
ed  the  peak  of  its  power,  but,  though  by  his  merits  he  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  narrow  limits  of  his  country,  Alexis  never  be¬ 
came  more  than  a  petty  prince  of  the  East.  The  lands  of 
the  Goths  in  the  Crimea  were  absorbed  by  the  Mohammedans 

■^The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  219* 

2 Yasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  249. 
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as  were  the  lands  of  the  G-oths  on  the  other  side  of  Europe, 
to  whom  the  Crimean  G-oths  at  their  downfall  probably  bore 
little,  if  any,  resemblance. 

Vasiliev  quotes  a  source  which  suggests  that  a  form  of 
G-othic  was  still  spoken  in  the  Crimea  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  1594  Ogier  Ghislain  de  Busbecq  (1522-1592)  came 
to  Constantinople  as  ambassador  of  Emperor  Perdinand  I.  In 
his  report  he  stated  that  a  form  of  Germanic  was  spoken  in 
the  Crimea  and  he  included  a  list  of  Germanic  words.'*'  how¬ 
ever,  other  travellers  of  the  same  period,  who  spent  some 
time  in  the  Crimea,  reported  that  they  heard  nothing  of 

p 

either  the  Goths  or  their  language. 

As  already  stated  the  Crimean  Goths  gradually  adopted 
the  customs  and  language  of  first  the  Greeks  and  then  of 
the  Tartars,  but  in  spite  of  the  centuries  of  Tartar  and 
later  Turkish  domination  most  of  them  preserved  their  Greek- 
Orthodox  faith.  Prom  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  the  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Crimea  remained 
active.  In  1779  a  special  decree  of  Empress  Catherine  the 
Great  made  possible  the  migration  of  31,280  Christians  from 
the  Crimea  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Among 
those  who  migrated  were  the  Christians  of  Gothia.  With  the 

^The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p.  269. 

2 Vasiliev:  She  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  pp.  272-275 • 
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death  of  the  last  Metropolitan,  Ignatius,  who  ruled  from 

1771  to  1786,  the  eparchy  of  Gothia  ceased  to  exist.  "With 

the  death  of  Ignatius  died  also  the  last  memory  of  the  ex- 

„  1 

fStence  of  the  Goths  in  the  Crimea." 


^Vasiliev:  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  p»  280. 
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Jordanes 

All  that  is  known  for  certain  about  the  life  of  Jor¬ 
danes,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  composed  his  histories 
between  the  years  550  and  552,  is  contained  in  the  few 
sentences  from  his  work,  he  Rebus  G-eticis,  50. 

The  Scyri  and  Sadagarii  and  certain  of  the 
Alani,  with  their  general  named  Gandac,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  Lesser  Scythia  and  Lower  Moesia. 

Of  which  Oandac,  Paria,  father  of  my  father 
Alanoviiamuth.es ,  and  therefore  my  grandfather, 
was  notary  so  long  as  Gandac  himself  lived.,.. 

I  also,  Jordanes,  although  an  unlettered  per¬ 
son,  was  a  notary  before  my  conversion. 1 

The  only  writings  of  Jordanes  that  have  come  down  to 
us  are  a  short  treatise  on  Roman  history,  he  Regnorum  et 
Temporum  Successione,  and  one  on  Gothic  history,  he  Rebus 
Geticis  (Getica).  The  history  of  the  Goths,  according  to 
Jordanes’  own  words,  is  a  hastily-executed  abridgment  of 
the  twelve  books  of  the  Gothic  History  of  Cassiodorus  Sen¬ 
ator,  a  man  who  for  thirty  years  was  the  chief  adviser  of 
Theodoric  the  Great  and  his  descendants. 

When  I  was  wishing  to  sail  in  my  little  bark 
along  the  shore  of  a  sheltered  coast,  and  to 
catch  -  as  a  certain  person  hath  said  -  some 
tiny  fishes  out  of  the  ponds  of  the  Ancients, 
you  compel  me,  brother  Castalius,  with  sails 
unfurled,  to  launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  work  which  I  have  now  in  hand  concerning 
the  abbreviation  of  the  chronicles  you  persuade 


^Prom  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  1,  Pt.  1,  p.  25. 
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me  that  in  my  own  words  I  should  condense  into 
one  little  hook  the  twelve  volumes  of  Senator 
concerning  the  origin  and  acts  of  the  Goths,  be¬ 
ginning  from  olden  time  and  coming  down  through 
generations  and  kings  even  to  the  present  day. 

A  hard  enough  command  assuredly  and  apparently 
imposed  by  one  who  does  not  choose  to  know  the 
weight  of  this  labour!  Nor  do  you  perceive  that 
my  breath  is  all  too  weak  to  fill  his  so  mag¬ 
nificent  trumpet  of  speech.  Beside  every  other 
weight  is  the  fact  that  not  even  free  access  to 
those  books  is  given  to  me  that  I  may  under¬ 
stand  the  author’s  meaning;  but,  not  to  tell 
lies,  I  did  some  time  ago,  by  the  kindness  of 
his  steward,  receive  those  books  for  a  three 
days’  perusal. 

Unfortunately  the  History  of  the  Goths  by  Cassiodorus 
has  been  lost.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  of 
Jordanes  is  based  on  that  of  Cassiodorus .  How  much  is  an 
actual  abridgement  of  the  works  of  the  latter  and  how  much 
is  due  to  the  fancy  of  the  former  is  a  matter  of  conjecture 


Prom  Hodgkin: 


Italy  and  her  Invaders, 


Yol.  I,  Pt.  1,  p.  24 
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II 

The  Emperors  of  Rome  during  the 
Germanic  Migrations 


Commodus 

180-192 

Pertinax 

193 

Didius  Julianus 

193 

Septimius  Severus 

193-211  (Pescennius  Reger  193-196) 

Garacalla 

211-217 

Macrinus 

217-218 

Heliogabal 

218-222 

Alexander  Severus 

222-235 

Maximinus  Thrax 

235-238  (Gordianus  I  238) 

(Gordianus  II  238) 

Gordianus  III 

238-244 

Philipp  the  Arab 

244-249 

Decius 

249-251 

Trebonianus  Gallus 

251-253 

Amilianus 

253 

Valerian 

253-260 

Gallienus 

260-268 

Claudius  II 

268-270 

Aurelian 

270-275 

Tacitus 

275-276  (Plorian  276) 

Probus 

276-282 

Carus 

282-283 

(Plorian  276) 


- 


- 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Carinus  &  lumerian  283-284 

Diocletian  (East)  284-305  (Maximianus  -  Italy,  Africa) 

(Constantins  -  Spain,  Gaul, 
Britain) 

(Galerius  -  Illyric  Provinces) 
Constantins  Chloms  305-306  (Galerins  305-311) 


Elavius  Valerius 
Severus 

306-307  ( Maximinus  Daja  311) 

Maxentius 

307  (Licinius  311-323) 

Constantine  the 
Great 

306-337 

Constantius  II 

337-361  (Constans  337-350) 

(Magnentius  350-356) 
(Constantine  II  337-340) 

Julian  II,  Apostate  361-363 


Jovian 

363-364 

Valent ini an  I 

364-375  ( Valens  364-378) 

Gratian 

375-383  ( Valent ini an  II  375-392) 

Theodosius  the  Great,  Emperor  of  the  East  379-395 


Arcadius 

n  it  n  n  395-408 

Honorius 

395-423 

Theodosius  II 

Emperor  of  the  East  408-450 

No  Emperor  in  West 

423-425 

Valentinian  III 

425-455 

Marcian 

Emperor  of  the  East  450-457 

Petronius  Maximus 

455 

A vitus 

455-456 

Maj orian 

Libius  Severus 

Ricimer  governs 
without  an.  emperor 

Anthemius 
Leo  the  Great 
Olybrius 
Glycerius 
Leo  II 

Zeno  the  Isaurian 
Julius  Repos 
Romulus  Augustulus 
Anastasius 

Justin 
Justinian 
Justin  II 
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457-461 

46I-465 

465-467  (Visigothic  kingdom  of  Euric 
at  peak  of  power) 

467-472 

Emperor  of  the  East  457-474 

472- 473 

473- 474 

Emperor  of  the  East  474 

"  "  n  ff  474-491 

474- 475 

475- 476  (End  of  the  Western  Empire) 

Emperor  of  the  East  491-518 

(Ostrogothic  kingdom  of  Theo- 
doric  in  Italy  at  peak  of 
power) 

Emperor  of  the  East  518-527 

n  n  n  tt  527-565 

n  n  ir  u  565-578 
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Pedigree  of  the  Affials  (Jordanes) 

Gapt 
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Hulmul 

I 

Aug  is 

i 

Amal 

i 

Hisama 

l 

Ostrogotha 

l 

Hunuil 

I 

Athal 


Achiulf 


Odwulf 


I - 

Ansila 


Ediulf 


Walamir 


Widemir 

Widemir 


Wultwulf 

Hermanaric 

1 

ca.  335-375 

Walaravans 

1 

1 

Hunimund 

Winithar 

1 

375-415 

i 

Wan  dal  ar 

i 

Thorismund 

— t - 1 

ca.  415-417 

Theudemir 

1 

died  474 

1 

Berismund 

l 

Theodoric 

1 

1 

Wideric 

1 

1  i - 

Amalasuntha  --  Eutharic 

Athalaric  Witigis  --  Ivlatasuentha  --  G-ermanus 


Germanus 


(Theudemir) 


(Theodoric)  --  Audefleda 
(Amalaswintha) 


Amalafrida  --  i'hrasamund 


Theodahad  Amalaberga 


Alaric  II  --  Thiudigoto  Ostrogoto  --  Sigismund 


. 


- 
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IV 

The  Marriages  of  the  Amals 


Erelieva-Theudemir 

I - - 1 

Thrasamund  -  Amalafrida  -  Husband's  name  unknown  if 

r - ^ - 1 

Hermanfrid  -  Amalaberga  Gudelina-Theodahad 

King  of  the 

Thuringians 


A  daughter  married  Amalfrid 

to  Audoin,  King  of  Magister  Militum  under 

the  lombards  Justinian 


Childeric 

King  of  the  i  Sal i an  Pranks _ _ 

7 f  1  1‘ 

Gundobad  (Concubina)  -  Theodoric  -  Audefleda  Clovis 

King  of  the  Jord.  58*  i 

Burgundians 

Go  domar  Sigisinund- Theudegotho  Alar  i  c  -  0  st  rogo  tho 


Amalasuntha-Eutharic 

Amalaric 
King  of 
the 

Visigoths 


At hal ar i c  Wit ig i s - Mat a su e nt ha- Ge rmanu s 

Germanus 


Theodoric- Suavegotta  Segeric 

King  of 
the  Pranks 


Cf.  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vol.  Ill,  320 
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V 


The  Visigothic  Kings 

from  the  Death 

of  Alaric 

Name  Date 

of  Death 

Seat  of 
Government 

Atawulf 

415 

Barcelona 

Sigeric 

415 

II 

Wallia 

420 

Toulouse 

Theodoric  (Theodored) 

451 

t! 

Thorismund 

452 

it 

Theodoric 

466 

ii 

Buric 

483 

11 

Alaric  II 

507 

ti 

Ge salic 

511 

larbonne 

Amalaric 

531 

ii 

Theudis 

548 

it 

Theudisel 

550 

it 

Agila 

554 

Merida? 

Athanagild 

567 

Toledo 

Liuva 

572 

Barbonne 

Leovgild 

586 

Toledo 

Re c oared 

601 

it 

Liuva  II 

603 

it 

Wit eric 

610 

ti 

Gun de mar 

612 

11 

Sisebut  (Sisebert) 

620 

ti 

Re c cared  II 

621 

ti 

Swinthila 

631 

n 

Sisenand 

636 

ti 

Ghindila  (Kintila) 

640 

11 

Tulga 

642 

» 

Chindaswind  ( Kindasvinth ) 

653 

it 

Recceswind 

672 

11 

Wamba 

680 

n 

Erwig  ( Ervigius ) 

687 

11 

Egica 

701 

11 

Witiza  ( Witica ) 

710? 

11 

Roderic 

711? 

H 

Theodemir 

743 

Tadmir? 

Athanagild  II 

755 

11 

(Burke:  A  History  of  Spain,  Vol.  I) 
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VI 

Tlie  Councils  of  Visigothie  Spain 


Council 

Year 

Council 

Year 

Illiberis 

306 

Merida 

666 

Saragossa  I 

380 

Toledo  XI 

675 

Toledo  I 

400 

Braga  III 

675 

Tarragona 

516 

Toledo  XII 

681 

G-erona 

517 

Toledo  XIII 

683 

Toledo  II 

527 

Toledo  XIV 

684 

Lerida 

546 

Toledo  XV 

688 

Valencia 

546 

Saragossa  III 

691 

Braga  I 

561 

Toledo  XVI 

693 

Braga  II 

572 

Toledo  XVII 

694 

Toledo  III 

580 

Toledo  XVIII 

701  or  702 

Barbonne 

589 

Seville  I 

590 

Saragossa  II 

592 

Seville  II 

619 

Toledo  IV 

633 

Toledo  V 

636 

Toledo  VI 

638 

Toledo  VII 

646 

Toledo  VIII 

653 

Toledo  IX 

655 

Toledo  X 

656 

(Burke:  A  History  of  Spain,  Vol.  I) 
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VII 

Gothic  Personal  lames 

In  the  various  books  on  Gothic  history  Gothic  personal 
names  are  often  spelt  quite  differently  by  different  auth¬ 
ors.  Phe  main  reason  is  that  Gothic  names  have  come  down 
to  us,  not  in  the  works  of  Gothic  writers  in  their  own 
tongue,  of  which  none  exist,  but  in  the  works  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  who  have  actually  transliterated  the  names. 
Modern  historians  sometimes  choose  one  or  other  of  the 
forms  given  in  the  original  authorities,  sometimes  spell 
the  names  in  what  is  an  approximation  of  the  correct  Gothic 
form,  and  sometimes  alter  them  to  fit  the  orthography  of 
their  own  language. 

Theodoric  (Hodgkin)  -  Theoderich  (Schmidt)  -  Phiudareiks 

( Gothic) 

Pheodoric  II  -  Pheodorid  (Jordanes) 

Rikiar  (Jord.)  -  Rechiar  (Schmidt)  -  Rekihari  (Bradley) 
Gundiuch  (Jord.)  -  Gundowech  (Schmidt) 

Hilperic  (Jord.)  -  Chilperich  (Schmidt) 

Gizeric  (Jord.)  -  Geiserich  (Schmidt)  -  Gaiseric  (Bradley) 
Odoacer  (Jord.)  -  Odovacar  (Hodgkin)  -  Odowakar  (Schmidt) 

Au da wafer s  ( Got hi c ) 

Pheodahad  (Jord.)  -  Pheodatue  ( Gregorovius ) 

Leovigild  (Bradley)  -  Leovgild  (Burke)  -  Liobagilths  (both) 
Chlodovech  -  Hlodwig  -  Luduin  -  Clovis 
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The  words  used  by  the  Goths  in  forming  personal  names 
are  for  the  most  part  terms  of  warfare.  Whether  the  names 
possessed  a  definite  meaning  or  not  by  the  time  the  Goths 
began  their  migrations  is  a  debatable  point.  In  all  pro¬ 
bability  they  were  by  that  time  established  in  use,  and 
when  a  man  called  his  son  Balthaharyis ,  he  did  so  because 
it  was  a  good  Gothic  name,  not  because  it  had  anything  to 
do  with  a  bold  army. 

Words  used  for  beginnings  of  names:"*' 


Ahta- 

terrible 

Prithu- 

peace 

Airmana- 

lofty 

Gaisu- 

spear 

Alh- 

temple 

Gawi- 

country 

Amala- 

effort 

Goda- 

good 

Anda- 

spirit 

Guda- 

god 

Ans- 

god 

Guntha- 

battle 

Athala- 

noble 

Liuda- 

people 

Athana- 

year 

Harya- 

army 

Auda- 

wealth 

Hauha- 

high 

Badwa- 

battle 

Hildi- 

war 

Baltha- 

bold 

Huna- 

Hun  ( ? ) 

Daga- 

day 

Mahta- 

mighty 

Pilu- 

much 

lantha- 

brave 

Bradley :  The 

Story  of  the 

Goths . 
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Ragina- 

counsel 

Sunya- 

true 

Reda- 

r? 

Swintha- 

strong- 

Reika- 

ruler 

Thauris- 

daring 

Sigisa- 

victory 

Thiuda- 

people 

Words  used  as 

endings  of  names 

.1 

-badws 

war 

-liuf s 

dear 

-bairhts 

bright 

-mers 

famous 

-balths 

bold 

-munths 

protector 

-friths 

peaceful 

-nanths 

daring 

-funs 

ready 

-reths 

counsel 

-gairns 

desiring 

-reiks 

ruler 

-gais 

spear 

- swinths 

strong 

-gauya 

citizen 

-wakrs 

watchful 

-haryis 

army 

-wulf s 

wolf 

Diminutives 


Diminutives  were  formed  from  ordinary  names  by  short¬ 
ening  them  and  adding  an  affix,  which  was  usually  -ila, 
but  sometimes  -ika.  Such  a  name  as  Audamer  might  become 
Audila  or  Merila;  Wulfareiks  might  become  Wulfila  or 
Reikila.  These  Gothic  diminutives  were  often  used  as 
regular  names,  as  in  the  case  of  Wulfila  and  King  Badwila 
of  Totila. 

^Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Goths. 
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VIII 

Tetraxite  Goths 

Besides  the  Crimean  Goths,  the  remnant  of  another  Goth¬ 
ic  group,  who  were  given  the  name  "Tetraxite  Goths",  set¬ 
tled  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Hoop'1"  quotes  Pro¬ 
copius  as  saying  that  they  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Cimmerian  Straits  and  on  the  Taman  Peninsula.  They  were 
originally  part  of  the  Crimean  Goths  but  became  a  separate 
group . 

LX 

The  Gothograikoi 

Gothograikoi  was  the  name  given  to  a  group  of  people 

who  were  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Gothic  and  lived  during  the 

2 

8th  century  on  the  Asia  Minor  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara. 


"^Reallexikon  der  Gerrnanischen  Altertumskunde ,  Vol.  IV. 

2  Ho  ops:  Reallexikon  der  Gerrnanischen  Altertumskunde,  Vol. 
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X 

The  Story  of  lo 

Io,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Inachus,  the  river- 
god  of  Argos  and  its  first  king.  Zeus  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and,  to  protect  her  from  the  wrath  of  Hera,  changed 
her  into  a  white  heifer;  according  to  Aeschylus  (Supplices, 
299)  the  metamorphosis  was  the  work  of  Hera  herself.  Mad¬ 
dened  by  a  gadfly  sent  by  Hera,  Io  wandered  all  over  the 
earth,  swam  the  strait  known  on  this  account  as  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  (Ox-ford),  and  crossed  the  Ionian  sea  ( traditionally 
called  after  her)  until  at  last  she  reached  Egypt,  where 
she  was  restored  to  her  original  form  and  became  the  mother 
of  Epaphus.  Accounts  of  her  wanderings  (differing  con¬ 
siderably  in  detail)  are  given  in  the  Supplices  and  Pro¬ 
metheus  Vinctus  of  Aeschylus. 


Prom  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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XI 

Preface  to  the  Lex  Romana  of  Alaric  II 
En  ce  volume  sont  contenues  les  lois  ou  decisions  de 
droit,  choisies  dans  le  code  Theodosien  at  autres  livres, 
et  expliquees  ainsi  que  cela  a  ete  ordonne,  le  seigneur  roi 
Alaric  etant  a  la  vingt-deuxieme  annee  de  son  regne ,  l’il- 
lustre  comte  G-oiaric  presidant  a  ce  travail.  Exemplaire 
du  decret :  lettre  d’avis  a  Timothee  V.S.  comte. 

Avec  l’aide  de  Lieu,  occupe  des  interets  de  not re 
peuple,  nous  avons  corrige,  apres  mure  deliberation,  ce  qui 
semblait  inique  dans  les  lois,  de  telle  sorte  que,  par  le 
travail  des  pretres  et  autres  nobles  hommes,  toute  obscurite 
des  lois  romaines  et  du  droit  antique  soit  dissipee,  et 
qu’une  plus  grande  cl art e  s'y  repande,  afin  que  rien  ne 
demeure  ambigu,  et  ne  soit  pour  les  plaideurs  un  sujet  de 
longues  controverses.  l'outes  ces  lois  done  etant  expli- 
quees  et  reunies  en  un  seul  livre  par  le  choix  d1 hommes 
sages,  1 ’assentiment  des  venerables  et  de  nos  sujets  pro- 
vinciaux,  elus  a  cet  eifet,  &,  confirme  ledit  recueil,  au- 
quel  est  jointe  une  claire  interpretation.  lotre  clemence 
a  done  ordonne  que  le  livre  soussigne . . . . fut  remis  au  comte 
G-oiaric  pour  la  decision  des  affaires,  afin  que  desormais 
tons  les  proees  soient  termines  selon  ses  dispositions,  et 
qu’il  ne  soit  permis  a  personne  de  mettre  en  avant  aucune 
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loi,  ni  regie  de  droit,  si  ce  n’est  ce  que  contient  le 
present  livre,  souscrit  comme  nous  I’avons  ordonne,  de  la 
main  de  1’ honorable  homme  Anianus.  II  convient  done  que 
tu  prennes  garde  a  ce  que ,  dans  ton  ressort,  aucune  autre 
loi  ou  formule  de  droit  ne  soit  alleguee  ni  admise.  Que 
si  par  hasard  telle  chose  arrivait,  sache  que  ce  serait  au 
peril  de  ta  tete  ou  aux  depens  de  ta  fortune.  iMous  ordon- 
nons  que  cette  prescription  soit  jointe  au  livre  que  nous 
t'envoyons,  afin  que  la  regie  de  notre  volonte  et  la 
crainte  de  la  peine  contiennent  tous  nos  sujets. 

Moi,  Anianus,  homme  honorable,  d’apres  I’ordre  du  tres 
glorieux  roi  Alaric,  j’ai  mis  au  jour  et  souscrit  ce  volume 
des  lois  theodosiennes,  decisions  de  droit  et  autres  livres, 
recueilli  a  Aire,  la  vingt-deuxieme  annee  de  son  regne. 

Nous  avons  collationne. 

Donne  le  quatrieme  jour  des  nones  de  fevrier,  la  vingt- 
deuxieme  annee  du  regne  du  roi  Alaric,  a  'ioulouse. 

Prom  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  Prance, 
Vol.  I,  Onzieme  Leqon,  b j  M.  Guizot. 
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Das  Grab  im  Busento 


iMehtlieh  am  Busento  lispeln  bei  Cosenza  dumpfe  Lieder, 

Aus  den  Wassern  schallt  es  Antwort,  und  in  Wirbeln 
klingt  es  wiederl 

Und  den  EluB  hinauf,  hinunter  ziehn  die  Schatten  tapfrer 
Goten, 

Die  den  Alarich  beweinen,  ihres  Volkes  besten  Toten. 

Allzufrdh  und  fern  der  Heimat  muBten  hier  sie  ihn  begraben, 

W&hrend  noch  die  Jugendlocken  seine  Schulter  blond  umgaben. 

Und  am  Ufer  des  Busento  reihten  sie  sich  urn  die  Wette ; 

Urn  die  Strflmung  abzuleiten,  gruben  sie  ein  frisches  Bette. 

In  der  wogenleeren  Hbhlung  wflhlten  sie  empor  die  Erde, 

Senkten  tief  hinein  den  Leichnam  mit  der  RfiLstung  auf  dem 
Pferde ; 

Deckten  dann  mit  Erde  wieder  ihn  und  seine  stolze  Babe, 

DaB  die  hohen  Stromgew&chse  wdchsen  aus  dem  Heldengrabe. 

Abgelenkt  zurn  zweiten  Male,  ward  der  EluB  herbeigezogen; 

M&chtig  in  ihr  altes  Bette  sch&umten  die  Busentowogen. 

Und  es  sang  ein  Chor  von  M&nnern:  Schlaf  in  deinen 
Heldenehreni  " 

Keines  Rftmers  schnbde  Habsucht  soli  dir  je  das  Grab 
versehreni 11 

Sangen’s,  und  die  lobges&nge  tbnten  fort  im  Gotenheere; 

'Mize  sie,  Busentowelle ,  wllze  sie  von  Meer  zu  Meerel 


August  Graf  von  Platen 
1796-1835 
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